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TITLE:  Motivation  Modeling:  Influencing  Subordinate 

Motivation  and  Organisational  Effectiveness 

AUTHOR:  Ronald  T.  Sconyers,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  USAF 

Most  "motivation"  research  explores  w/iat  mot  ivate  s 
people,  e.g.,  how  incentive  and  job  enrichment  affect 
employee  motivation  to  work.  This  monograoh  assesses 

instead  the  correlation  between  a  leader's  and 
subordinate's  positive  or  negative  attitude  toward  their 
role  as  leader  and  manager-  It  evaluates  certain  variables 
that  affect  the  leader/follower  relationship  and  the 
pr oduct i vi ty  of  the  organisation. 

This  research  tested  the  following  hypotheses  in 
e; isting  Air  Force  organisations:  (a)  a  leader's  level  of 
motivation  correlates  directly  with  the  immediate 
subordinate  supervisors’  level  of  motivation;  (b)  this 

correlation  and  organi sational  productivity  are  greater 
among  more  competent,  confident,  and  supportive  leaders: 
and  <c)  they  are  also  greater  when  subordinates  are 
intrinsically  rather  than  extrinsi cal 1 y  motivated  and  in 
organizations  that  are  more  democratic  than  autocratic. 

The  research  draws  numerous  conclusions  from  its 
findings  and  offers  implications  for  additional  research. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

The  relationship  between  organ! z at i onal  leadership, 
motivation,  and  organi z at i onal  effectiveness  is  a  complex 
and  interdisciplinary  question  founded  in  a  variety  of 
theories.  There  are  various  schools  of  thought  that  have 
given  rise  to  today's  understanding  o+  these  concepts.  Many 
are  extrapolations  of  wel 1 -documented  psychological  theories 
of  behavior. 

Most  of  the  research  has  been  devoted  to  the  various 
motivating  processes  generated  by  leaders  and  managers, 
resulting  in  theories  of  what  motivates  people.  Generally, 
researchers  point  to  the  traditional  concepts  of  incentive, 
job  enrichment,  needs  and  desires,  etc.  Such  theories 
provide  important  suggestions  for  methods  to  inspire 
increased  productivity  and  satisfaction  in  workers. 

But  little  research  has  delved  into  the  degree  to 
which  the  leader  is  motivated  to  ensure  the  organization 
performs  the  task  as  well  as  possible.  Noticeably  missing 
from  the  literature  is  the  effect  of  the  leader’s  level  of 
motivation  on  the  subordinate  and  organi z at i onal 
effectiveness.  Do  individuals  respond  differentially  to  the 
motivation  of  the  leader?  What  factors  affect  performance"’ 


For  example,  given  a  charismatic,  enthusiastic, 
sel f -mot 1 vated ,  hi ghl y-charged  leader,  will  that  level  of 
motivation  impact  positively  the  level  of  motivation  of 
subordinate  supervisors?  Are  there  certain  subordinates 
that  such  motivation  affects  negatively?  What  is  the  result 
of  a  negatively  motivated  leader,  one  who  is  pessimistic, 
cynical,  or  less  inclined  to  express  open  enthusiasm  for 
his  or  her  work? 

The  assumption  is  made  (and  validated  in  the 
literature)  that  motivation  is  essential  to  the  productivity 
of  individuals.  But  does  the  motivation  of  one  individual 
influence  the  motivation  of  another?  is  it  contagious7 

In  preparing  a  list  of  rules  for  leaders  to  help 
them  improve  unit  performance,  John  Blades  points  out  that 
the  influence  of  the  leader's  level  of  motivation  should  be 
both  direct  and  indirect  because  frequently  the  level  has  an 
impact  on  other  factors  which  themselves  cause  performance 
to  increase  or  decrease.  His  untested  premise  is  that  a 
highly  motivated  leader  is  more  effective  because  the  mere 
presence  of  his  or  her  motivation  enforces  high  standards, 
enhances  the  members'  motivation,  and  improves  cohesion.1 

This  study  will  determine  the  relationship  between 
the  motivation  of  the  leader,  the  motivation  of  the 
immediate  subordinate  and  the  resultant  impact  on 
productivity.  It  is  proposed  that  the  degree  and  intensity 
/f  1 eader  motivation  will  affect  in  some  way  the  degree  and 
intensity  of  subordinate  motivation  and  performance. 
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This  is  not  an  attempt  to  look  at  what  motivates  the 
leader  or  subordinate,  but  rather  how  the  level  of  leader- 
motivation  correlates  with  member  motivation. 

The  questions  at  hand  are:  Are  the  effects  of  the 
leader's  motivation  infectious?  What  is  the  connection 
between  a  leader's  sense  of  self-worth  and  how  is  it 
perceived  by  the  subordinates?  How  does  leadership  style 
correlate  with  subordinate  motivation  and  productivity? 
What  character istics  affect  subordinate  motivation?  What 
variables  best  predict  level  of  performance? 

A  major  contributing  theory  offering  evidence  in 
support  of  this  research  is  that  of  imitative,  or  modeling, 
behavior.  In  this  theory,  an  individual  is  said  to 
"imitate"  a  model  when  the  individual  observes  certain 
behaviors  in  the  model  and  subsequently  adjusts  their 
behavior  in  a  similar  fashion  to  that  of  the  model. 

Research  indicates  that  in  organizations,  such  a 
"socialization"  process  results  in  a  very  specific  set  of 
behaviors  and  beliefs.’  Early  research  proposed  that 
necessary  to  this  process  is  the  juncture  of  a  "reinforcing 
stimulus  after  and  contingent  upon  the  occurrence  of  a 
certain  response."5 


Such  reinforcements  could  be  rewards,  or  positively 
reinforcing  stimuli  which  increase  the  likelihood  of  further 
similar  behavior;  or  punishment,  i.e. ,  negatively 
reinforcing  stimuli  decreasing  the  probability  of 
occurrence.  The  pioneer  study  of  such  behavior  was 
conducted  by  Miller  and  Dollard4  who  emphasized  a  direct 
reinf orcement  process.  Bandura®  expanded  this  “social 
learning"  process  and  experimented  in  detail  with  both  the 
acquir ing  and  performing  of  imitative  behavior. 

Underpinning  his  theory  is  a  concept  known  as 
"vicarious  reinforcement,"  or  the  role  of  observation  of  a 
reward  given  to  a  model  following  a  specific  behavior 
displayed  by  the  model.  Bandura  argues  that  behavior  is 
partly  a  function  of  an  individual's  expectation  of  that 
behavior  leading  to  reward.  If  an  individual  can  attribute 
certain  character i sties  and  certain  observed  behaviors  to 
past  rewards  for  the  model ,  the  individual's  expectation 
that  like  behavior  will  lead  to  eventual  reward  will  cause 
the  observer  to  imitate  the  model.*  According  to  Bandura, 
direct  rei nf orcement ,  then,  is  not  a  requisite  for  modeling 
behavi or . 

Certain  characteristics  heavily  influence  this 
modeling  process.  Several  researchers  have  scientifically 
investigated  how  the  learning  of  social  behaviors  is 
affected  by  character i st i cs  of  the  model  who  originally 
exhibited  them.7  The  research  conducted  in  this  study 
posits  that  chief  among  these  is  the  leadership  style  of  the 


leader;  the  type  of  organization  within  which  the 
subordinates  interact  with  the  leader;  the  sel f — percei ved 
and  subordinate-percei ved  self-confidence,  self-esteem  and 
competence  of  the  leader;  and  whether  the  subordinate 
perceives  having  personal  control  over  reinforcement. 

Such  theory  offers  significant  implications  for 
understanding  the  1 eader-f ol 1 ower  relationship  developed  in 
the  organization,  especially  in  complex  and  bureaucratic 
organizations  where  leaders  are  frequently  ‘"assigned" 
because  of  certain  technical  expertise  rather  than 
demonstrated  leadership  potential.  It  also  aids  in 

determining  organization  success. 

Specific  hypotheses  are  as  follows: 

<1)  A  leader's  level  of  motivation  correlates 
directly  with  the  immediate  subordinate  supervisors'  level 
of  motivation. 

(2)  The  correlation  between  the  leader  and 
immediate  subordinate  supervisors'  level  of  motivation  as 
well  as  organizational  productivity  are  greater  when 
leaders: 

i.  are  self-confident 

ii.  perceive  themselves  as  personally  competent 

iii.  have  high  self-esteem 

iv.  emphasize  consideration  more  than  initiating 
structure  leadership  behaviors 


(3)  The  correlation  between  the  leader  and  the 
immediate  subordinate  supervisors'  level  o-f  motivation  as 
well  as  productivity  are  greater  when  subordinates: 

i.  perceive  the  leader  as  competent 

ii.  perceive  the  leader  as  sel-f -confident 

iii.  perceive  the  leader  as  having  high 
sel f -esteem 

iv.  are  motivated  by  intrinsic  rather  than 
extrinsic  rewards 

(4)  The  correlation  between  the  leader  and  the 
immediate  subordinate  supervisors'  level  of  motivation  as 
well  as  organizational  productivity  are  significantly  more 
positive  in  organizations  that  are  more  democratic  than 
autocratic. 

(5)  The  productivity  of  an  organization  is 
greater  when  the  correlation  between  the  leader  and  the 
immediate  supervisors'  level  of  motivation  is  higher. 


The  fallowing  is  a  brief  overview  of  the  variables 
to  be  studied  in  this  research. 

Leader  's  Personal  Qualities  (LPQ) : 

Self-Confidence,  Self-Esteem,  and  Competence 

Miller  and  Dollard  discuss  certain  conditions  that 
facilitate  the  imitative  process.  One,  the  competence  of 
the  model,  defined  in  social  learning  terms  as  receiving 
more  rewards  that  punishments,  indicates  more  imitative 
behavior  than  would  be  found  in  incompetent  models.  The 
modeling  process  is  facilitated  greater  as  the  competence  of 
the  model  increases. 

Self-confidence  is  simply  a  check  on  the 
individual 's  perception  of  their  own  level  of  competence. 
Without  such  self-confidence,  it  has  been  observed  that  a 
leader's  use  of  available  skills  and  powers  is  directly 
proportionate  to  the  leader's  "lack  of  doubt"  about  personal 
leadership  abilities. 

Finally,  self-esteem  measures  these  attitudes  toward 
the  self,  determining  the  respect  and  definitions  the 
individual  has  for  self.  It  establishes  a  clear  picture  of 
personal  strengths  and  weaknesses,  thoughts  and  ideas,  value 


systems,  etc. 


While  these  variables  indicate  sel f-apprai sal  o-f 
the  leader,  such  personal  characteri st i cs  in  assessing 
1 eader -member  relations  cannot  be  reviewed  simply  in  terms 
of  the  leader's  overt  or  covert  display  o-f  those  traits.  It 
must  also  ascertain  how  the  -follower  interprets  those  same 
characteri  sties.  For  example,  i-f  a  leader  perceives  him  or 
herself  as  confident,  yet  the  follower  perceives  the  leader 
as  lacking  confidence,  there  is  an  important  disconnect 
which  will  affect  the  follower's  likelihood  of  patterning. 

To  only  analyze  the  behavior  of  the  leader  is  a 
partial  approach  at  best.  It  sells  the  follower  short — the 
follower  who,  in  the  final  analysis,  is  always  the  one  who 
accepts  or  rejects  leadership.*  "At  the  very  least,  there 
is  a  two-way  flow  of  effects  between  the  leader  and 
follower.  The  leader's  behavior  conditions  the  response  of 
the  follower  and  the  follower's  behavior  condition's  the 
response  of  the  leader."’ 

Therefore,  these  identical  leader  traits  will  be 
defined  as  interpreted  by  the  leader's  immediate 
subordinates. 

Leadership  Style  (St> 

Most  recent  leadership  research  concludes  that 
leadership,  to  a  great  extent,  is  situational,  and  that  what 
is  effective  in  one  situation  may  be  ineffective  in  another. 
In  an  attempt  to  describe  leadership  behavior  which  could  be 


applied  to  many  different  situations,  the  concepts  of 
"initiating  structure"  and  "considerati on"  were  developed. 

"Initiating  structure"  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
leader  defines  or  facilitates  organizational  interactions 
toward  goal  attainment.  "Consi derat i on '*  is  the  extent  to 
which  the  leader  shows  concern  for  followers'  feelings, 
i.e. ,  a  human  relations  approach. 

It  is  proposed  that  subordinate's  are  more  likely  to 
model  a  leader  who  emphasizes  more  consideration  than 
initiating  structure  behaviors  because  such  behavior 
influences  greater  affiliation  and  i nterpersonal  attraction. 

Organizational  Characterist ics  <OC) 

Organi zational  character i sti cs  are  defined  in  terms 
of  i nterpersonal  relationships  within  the  organization. 
Autocratic  organizations  are  character ized  as  more 
threatening,  greater  down-line  communication  with 
centralized  decision-making  and  control,  and  little 
subordinate  influence  on  goals  and  methods.  Democratic 
organizations  are  more  trusting,  individually  supportive, 
participati  ve,  and  decentralized.1* 

In  an  organization  that  is  more  democratic  than 
autocratic,  one  might  suspect  that  there  is  a  greater 
influence  of  individualism  and  emphasis  on  personal  growth, 
self-worth,  etc.,  causing  greater  independent  thinking  and 
an  environment  more  conducive  to  imitative  behavior. 


Control  of  Reinforcement  (SLC) 


Another  variable  in  this 
subordinate's  perceived  ability 
environment . 


research  equation  is  the 
to  control  the  personal 


The  potential  for  any  behavior  to  occur  in  a  given 
situation  is  a  function  of  the  person's  expectancy  that 
the  given  behavior  will  secure  the  available 
reinforcement  for  that  person.  In  a  particular 
situation,  the  individual,  though  desirous  of  an 
available  goal,  may  believe  that  there  is  no  behavior  in 
his  repertoire  that  will  allow  him  to  be  effective  in 
securing  the  goal.  Within  this  specific  situation  the 
person  may  be  described  as  anticipating  no  contingency 
between  any  effort  on  his  part  and  the  end  results  in 
the  situation.11 


In  this  variable,  the  degree  to  which  a  person 
possesses  or  lacks  power  over  what  happens  is  labelled  as 
either  external  or  internal  control.  External  control 
suggests  a  generalized  expectancy  that  reinforcements  are 
extrinsic  and  beyond  personal  control.  Internal  control 
results  when  consequent  reinf orcement  is  a  result  of  cane's 
own  actions. 

Therefore,  it  is  proposed  that  subordinates  who 
perceive  responsibility  for  their  own  actions  and  influence 


their  rewards  are  more  likely  to  imitate  the  leader. 


Motivation  (MM) 


Motivation  is  assessed  as  the  willingness  to  accept 
certain  roles  in  the  attainment  of  organizational  goals. 
Synthesized  -from  an  orientation  originally  suggested  by 
Miner,  people  who  repeatedly  associate  positive  rather  than 
negative  emotion  with  various  role  prescriptions  are  more 
likely  to  influence  organizational  effectiveness. 

He  asserts  that  in  a  typical  bureaucratic  hierarchy, 
what  is  needed  for  leadership  is  an  authority-accepting, 
upward-oriented,  competitive,  assertive,  power-wiel ding , 
tough-minded  person  who  will  attend  to  detail.12 

It  is  from  this  concept  of  role-motivation  that  it 
is  proposed  that  leaders  with  positive  motivation  toward 
their  role  will  create  contagious  and  similar  positive 
motivation  in  immediate  subordinate  supervisors. 

Productivity  (Prod) 

Productivity  is  defined  as  organizational  output. 
In  this  study,  it  is  determined  as  an  interval  ranking  of 
the  performance  of  35  U.S.  Air  Force  Recruiting  Service 
squadrons.  It  is  generally  based  on  achievement  of  assigned 
goals  in  14  separate  programs. 


Summary 


Mathematically,  then,  the  correl ati onshi ps  are: 

Ml.  =  M1l  =  HOC,  St,  LPfi,  SLC)  =  Prod  where: 
tIM®  is  the  subordinate's  level  of  activation 
M1l  is  the  leader  s  level  of  eotivation 

OC  or  organizational  characteristics,  are  defined  as  autocratic  or  deeocratic 

St  is  leadership  style  (ratio  of  consideration  to  initiating  structure  behaviors) 

LSA  is  the  leader  s  self -appraisal  of  self-confidence,  self-esteea,  and  coapetence 

SAL  is  the  subordinates'  perception  of  the  leader  s  self-confidence,  self-esteea 
and  coapetence 

IPS  is  the  leader's  personal  qualities  as  f (LSA ,  SAL) 

SLC  is  the  subordinate's  locus  of  control,  i.e.,  internal  or  external 
Prod  is  productivity,  or  organizational  output 

Through  various  measurement  instruments,  this 
research  will  use  both  accepted  and  proposed  theory  to 
determine  whether  these  constructs  can  be  verified  in 
existing  organizations  and  examine  the  relationships  among 


the  constructs. 


CHAPTER  II 


BASIC  DEFINITIONS  AND  ORIENTATIONS 

Prior  to  a  review  of  the  literature  influencing  and 
cor  roborat  1  ng  trus  research,  some  basic  terms  and  the 
orientation  of  these  terms  to  this  research  must  be 
explained.  After  defining,  comparing  and  contrasting 
leadership  and  management,  terms  unique  to  attitude  theory 
and  motivation  will  be  reviewed  to  set  a  foundation  for  the 
remaining  discussion. 

Leadership 

Leaders  evolve  in  various  ways  and  in  various 
settings.  Leadership  can  be  permanent,  transitory,  shared, 
absolute,  formal ,  informal,  etc.  It  can  be  interpersonal ,  in 
a  small  group,  or  in  a  large  and  complex  organi zat 1  on . 
Regardless,  the  leader  cannot  be  studied  meaningfully  apart 
from  the  leader's  environment  because  leadership  is 
relational.  A  leader  cannot  lead  alone. 

In  fact,  a  leader  is  probably  more  dependent  upon 
the  subordinate  than  the  subordinate  on  the  leader. 

The  higher  one  is  the  more  people  he  or  she  needs  to 
hold  them  up.  Leader  ’  s  successes  are  based  on  the 
performance  of  those  they  lead.  When  the  followers  are 
motivated  to  work  together  to  achieve  the  membership's 
goals,  the  leaders  become  successful.1 


Another  important  premise  must  be  the  context  in 
which  the  term  leader  is  defined.  For  example,  a  leader  can 
emerge  and  develop  because  of  charisma,  personality,  and 
motivation,  or  by  the  desires  of  the  group.  If  defined 
organi z at  1 onal 1 y ,  the  leader  can  be  appointed  and  does  not 
necessarily  have  to  earn  the  right  of  leadership. 

Alex  Bavelas  distinguishes  between  "leadership  as  a 
personal  quality"  and  the  idea  of  "leadership  as  an 
organizational  quality,"  where  the  first  concept  explores 
individual  abilities  and  the  second  integrates 
organi zati onal  power  and  authority.2 

Charles  Holloman  also  makes  a  distinction.  Even 
more  than  a  position  or  personal  quality,  leadership  is  a 
character i stic  of  the  functioning  of  a  group  or  organization 
resulting  from  the  interaction  of  leader,  group  and 
situation.  Or gan i zat zonal  leaders  have  two-di rect i onal 
responsibility:  to  a  higher  authority  and  to  the  group.  It 
is  from  the  higher  authority  that  the  leader  is  formally 
vested.  On  the  other  hand,  a  natural  leader  influences 
followers  to  willingly  cooperate  toward  the  achievement  of 
group  goals.  It  is  a  voluntary  acceptance  of  the  leader  by 
the  group,  usually  because  of  some  skill  or  knowledge  that 
the  natural  leader  possesses  that  is  helpful  to  the  group.1 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  the  term  leadership 
connotes  primarily  the  organi zati onal  definition.  However, 
the  personal  quality  offers  a  supporting  role  and  will  be  so 
addressed,  allowing  consideration  in  all  leadership 


environments,  i.e. ,  interpersonal,  small  group,  or 
organizational.  Additionally,  while  this  research  is 
directed  more  at  the  formal,  appointed  leader,  it  also 
allows  for  the  informal,  personal  form.  Suggestions  for 
further  consi der at i on  outside  the  organizational  setting 
will  be  discussed  in  the  final  chapter. 

With  these  distinctions  of  dependency  and  context, 
various  definitions  of  leadership  can  now  be  reviewed. 
Gouldner  said  that  a  leader  is  an  "individual  whose 
behavior  stimulates  patterning  of  the  behavior  in  some 
group.  By  emitting  certain  stimuli,  he  facilitates  group 
action  toward  a  goal." 4  Thus,  a  group  leader  is  not 
necessarily  the  individual  who  first  develops  an  idea  or 
makes  a  suggestion.  It  is  rather  that  individual  who  is 
able,  by  his  support  of  the  objective,  to  legitimate  it. 
The  leader  transforms  the  objective  into  something  group 
members  feel  compelled  to  attain. 

A  second  perspective  is  "interpersonal  influence 
exercised  through  the  process  of  communication  toward  the 
attainment  of  a  specified  goal  .  ”B  The  type  of  leader  or 
leadership  required  depends  upon  the  situation.  Two 
specific  leadership  functions  are  necessary  for  goal 
achievement.  Task  functions  must  be  executed  in  selecting 
and  carrying  out  the  defined  goal.  Maintenance  functions 
are  required  to  strengthen  and  maintain  group  viability. 

A  third  concept  calls  leadership  "the  observed 
effort  of  one  member  to  change  other  members'  behavior  by 


altering  the  motivations  of  the  other  members  or  by  changing 
their  habits."4  Motivation  alters  the  expectations  of 

reward  or  punishment.  If  the  leadership  is  successful, 
what  is  observed  is  a  change  in  the  subordinate. 

George  Beal  comments  that  a  leader  is  "an  individual 
in  any  social  situation  in  which  his  ideas  and  actions 
influence  the  thoughts  and  behavior  of  others."7  There  is 
no  limit  to  the  number  of  leaders  that  can  function  within  a 
group  or  organization.  In  fact,  the  more  the  better, 

because  the  very  act  of  leadership  develops  initiative, 
creativity,  and  mature  responsibility. 

One  leader  may  have  the  most  substantive  influence, 
i.e. ,  the  most  ideas  adopted  as  to  how  to  solve 

environmental  problems,  or  the  task  leader.  Another  may 
influence  coordinating  the  activities  of  the  members  into  a 
cooperating  whole  and  is  the  procedural  leader.  Another 
having  the  most  influence  helping  members  handle  emotions 
is  maintaining  group  cohesion — the  soc ioemot ional  leader. 

Thus,  leadership  is  situational  and  shifts  from 
person  to  person  depending  upon  the  task  at  hand.  Every 

member  is  a  leader  whenever  they  contribute  a  needed  idea  at 

a  particular  time.  Leadership  is  passed  as  individuals 
offer  something  needed  in  the  process  of  achieving  goals. 

Finally,  Zaleznik  and  Moment  see  leadership  as  an 
"interaction  in  which  the  conscious  intentions  of  one  person 
are  communicated  in  his  behavior,  verbal  or  otherwise,  with 
the  consequence  that  the  other  person  wants  to  and  does 


behave  in  accordance  with  the  -first  person's  intentions."8 
Leadership  is  a  total  role  performance  involving  the 
person's  behavior  and  internal  conditions  and  the  internal 
and  behavioral  responses  of  the  others. 

Generally,  then,  leadership  is  an  interpersonal 
interaction  by  one  or  more  individuals  to  influence  the 
behavior  or  thoughts  of  others.  This  influence  is  directed 
and  facilitated  to  accomplish  a  specific  objective. 

For  nearly  every  published  theory  of  leadership, 
there  is  a  distinct  definition  and  discussion  of  leadership 
as  a  construct.  There  is  also  frequent  discussion  in  the 
literature  about  the  difference  between  leadership  and 
management.  To  some  researchers,  management  and  leadership 
are  significantly  different,  while  to  others  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  degree,  if  at  all. 

Hersey  and  Blanchard  differentiate  the  two  by  saying 
management  is  working  with  and  through  individuals  and 
groups  to  accomplish  organizational  goals.  Leadership  is 
simply  a  broader  concept  of  management. 

Management  is  thought  of  as  a  special  kind  of 
leadership  in  which  the  accomplishment  of  organizational 
goals  is  paramount.  The  key  difference  between  the  two 
concepts,  therefore,  lies  in  the  word  organization. 
While  leadership  also  involves  working  with  and  through 
people  to  accomplish  goals,  these  goals  are  not 
necessarily  organizational  goals.8 


They  de-fine  three  areas  of  skill  necessary  for 
carrying  out  the  process  of  management:  technical,  human 

and  conceptual.  But  regardless  of  the  amount  of  technical 
and  conceptual  expertise  needed  at  the  various  levels  of 
management,  “the  common  denominator  that  appears  to  be 
crucial  at  all  levels  is  human  skills, >>>a  which  is  the  crux 
of  the  “leadership  rather  than  management"  debate.  Other 
theorists  offer  a  similar  orientation. 

Abraham  Zaleznik  says  that  whether  a  manager  is 
directing  energies  toward  goals,  resources,  organization 
structures,  or  people,  the  manager  is  ultimately  a  problem 
solver.  Leadership,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  practical 
effort  to  direct  individual  and  group  activity .  Therefore, 
leaders  and  managers  differ  in  motivation  and  in  how  they 
think  and  act.  Manager's  tend  to  adopt  impersonal  and 
passive  attitudes  toward  goals  out  of  necessity  rather  than 
personal  desire.  Conversely,  leaders  are  active  not 
reactive,  shaping  instead  of  responding  to  ideas.  Leaders 
adopt  a  personal  and  active  attitude  toward  goals.11 

Leaders  and  managers  also  differ  in  their  concepts 
of  work.  Managers  see  work  as  an  "enabling  process 
involving  some  combination  of  people  and  ideas  interacting 
to  establish  strategies  and  make  decisions.  “, 2  Through  a 
variety  of  skills,  managers  use  a  number  of  tactics  such  as 


negotiation,  coercion,  and  reward.  They  act  to  limit  work 
choices.  Leaders  seek  out  new  approaches  and  new  options. 
A  leader  projects  ideas  to  energize  people  and  then  develops 
choices  that  give  the  projected  goals  meaning. 

He  says  managers  work  with  people,  but  maintain  a 
low  level  of  emotional  involvement.  In  contrast ,  leaders 
attract  strong  feelings  of  identity. 

Mintzberg  defines  “ten  working  roles"  of  managers, 
only  one  of  which  is  leader.  However,  he  freely  admits  this 
may  be  the  crucial  role,  for  it  is  this  role  that  defines 
the  manager's  i nterper sonal  relationships. 

He  must  bring  together  their  needs  and  those  of  the 
organization  to  create  a  milieu  in  which  they  will  work 
effectively.  The  manager  motivates  his  subordinates 
(and)  probes  into  their  activities  to  keep  them 
alert.... The  societal  shift  toward  greater 
organizational  democracy  will  cause  managers  to  spend 
more  time  in  the  leader  role.13 

And  finally,  according  to  Schriesheim,  Tolliver  and 
Behling,14  management  includes  those  processes  which  prompt 
other  people  to  perform  specific  functions  for 
organi rational  goal  achievement.  Leadership  focuses  on  the 
interpersonal  interactions  with  the  purpose  of  increasing 
organi zati onal  effectiveness.  Leadership,  then,  is  a  social 
influence  process  in  which  the  leader  seeks  voluntary 
participation  of  followers  to  attain  organi rational  goals. 

There  is  not  always  an  interchangeable  distinction 
between  management  and  leadership.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
study,  where  a  distinction  is  necessary,  it  will  be  as 


suggested  by  Field  Marshall  Sir  William  Slim.  "Managers  are 
necessary;  leaders  are  essent i al . . . . Leadershi p  is  of  the 
spirit,  compounded  of  personal i ty. ...  Management  is  of  the 
mind,  more  a  matter  of  accurate  calculation,  statistics, 
methods,  time  tables,  and  routine.  ,,,s 

As  interpreted  by  Richard  Lester,  "leadership  is  an 
affective  concept;  management  is  a  cognitive  notion."16 
Leadership  is  interpersonal;  management  is  organizational. 
Leadership  is  social  influence;  management  is 
organizational  influence.  Leadership  is  an  open  process; 
management  is  closed.  Leadership  is  goal  achieving; 
management  is  goal  setting.  Leadership  is  animate; 
management  is  inanimate. 

However,  such  differentiation  is  not  always  evident, 
or  necessary.  Most  likely,  an  individual's  role  as  a  leader 
and  role  as  a  manager  will  vascillate  back  and  forth 
depending  upon  the  situation.  In  this  research,  in  it's 
simplest  distinction,  when  intrapersonal  attitudes  and 
i nterpersonal  consideration  of  the  attitudes  of  others  are 
activated,  a  manager  then  becomes  a  leader.  When  required 
to  perform  certain  administrative-type  tasks,  the  leader  is 
performing  a  managerial  role. 

Before  closing  this  section  on  leadership,  one 
important  assumption  must  be  made.  A  contributing  theory  to 
leadership  study  (and  discussed  in  detail  later)  is  the 
trait  approach.  Based  upon  the  idea  that  leaders  surface 
because  of  certain  attributes  or  character i st i cs ,  it 


provides  several  values.  Most  importantly,  it  -forces  into 
sharp  focus  the  fact  that  personality  is  an  ever-present  and 
significant  influence  on  how,  and  with  what  success,  the 
individual  functions  as  a  leader.17 

Trait  theorists  might  suggest  that  the  leader  s 
inner  personality  causes  behavior  which,  in  turn,  affects 
others,  eliciting  from  them  either  cooperative  or  resistant 
reactions.  Unfortunately,  attempts  to  develop  a  precise 
formula  for  a  causal  relationship  between  the  leader's 
personality  and  the  behavior  of  others  has  met  with  little 
scientific  proof. 

It  will  be  seen,  however,  after  reviewing  the 
literature,  there  is  indeed  an  influential  relationship 
between  a  leader's  personality  and  success.  What  the 
various  theories  seem  to  offer  is  that  within  certain  limits 
imposed  by  the  inner  personality  of  the  individual,  each 
person  has  the  capability  of  cultivating  attitudes  resulting 
in  behavior  which  optimizes  effects  on  people. 

Since  it  has  been  previously  stated  that  leadership 
is  relational  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  research 
primarily  organizational,  it  is  important  to  understand  the 
concept  of  supportive  leader  behavior. 

In  its  simplest  terms,  leadership  is  a  process  of 
influencing  human  behavior.  In  an  organizational  context, 
other  concepts  mediate  the  leadership  process. 
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Chester  Barnard  suggested  that  organizations  exist 
only  by  human  cooperation  through  which  individual 
capabilities  can  be  combined  to  achieve  goals.  Important  to 
his  premise  is  the  need  -for  an  informal  structure  within  the 
formal  organization,  where  through  informal  associations, 
cooperative  purpose  and  facilitative  interaction  arise. 

Basic  to  his  discription  of  organizations,  Barnard 
recognized  that  individual  contr ibutions  to  the  organization 
must  be  invoked  (or  motivated)  through  either  incentive  or 
persuasion.  Through  incentive ,  individuals  are  induced  to 
participate  through  material  rewards,  prestige,  benefits, 
etc.  When  the  organization  itself  cannot  provide  the 
necessary  incentives,  coercion,  propaganda,  and  motivational 
appeals  are  used  to  persuade.1*  The  distribution  of  these 
incentives  and/or  persuasions  is  facilitated  by 
1 nterpersonal  relations. 

The  establishment  of  these  relationships,  peer  to 
peer  or  superior  to  subordinate,  can  have  great  impact  on 
the  productivity  of  that  organization.  Negative 
relationships  can  result  in  conflict  while  positive 
relationships  can  result  in  organi zational  growth. 
"Ideally,  the  climate  and  environment  of  the  organization 
should  be  such  as  to  enhance  relationships  which  mutually 
benefit  individuals  and  the  organization. 

Organizations  are  generally  more  productive  if  the 
interpersonal  climate  is  supportive  (positive)  rather  than 
defensive  (negative).  Likert  says  successful  leaders: 


...(are)  supportive,  friendly,  and  helpful  rather 
than  hostile.  He  is  kind  but  firm,  never  threatening, 
genuinely  interested  in  the  Mel  1 -being  of  subordinates 
and  endeavors  to  treat  people  in  a  sensitive, 
considerate  way.... He  shows  confidence  in  the  integrity, 
ability,  and  motivations  of  subordinates  rather  than 
suspicion  and  distrust. . . .His  confidence  in  subordinates 
leads  him  to  have  high  expectations  as  to  their  level  of 
performance. 2* 

Such  supportive  climates  are  character i zed  by: 

1.  description  (non judgmental ,  asking  questions  for 
information,  presenting  feelings,  events,  perceptions 
or  processes  without  calling  for  or  implying  change  on 
the  receiver); 

2.  problem  orientation  (defining  mutual  problems  and 
seeking  solutions  without  inhibiting  the  receiver's 
goals,  decisions  and  progress) ; 

3.  spontaneity  (free  of  deception,  unhidden  motives, 
honest  and  straight-f orward) ; 

4.  equality  (mutual  trust  and  respect,  participative 
planning  without  influence  of  power,  status,  appearance, 
etc .  )  ; 

5.  empathy  (respecting  the  worth  of  the  listener, 
identifying,  sharing  and  accepting  his  problems, 
feelings  and  values); 

6.  pr ov i s lonal i sm  (willingness  to  experiment  with 
one's  own  behavior,  attitudes  and  ideas).  ** 

Redding  and  Likert  suggested  that  such  supportive 
environments  are  the  very  essence  of  organi zati onal 
effectiveness.  "The  climate'  of  the  organization  is  more 
crucial  than  are  communication  skills  or  techniques  (taken 
by  themselves)  in  creating  an  effective  organization. 

And,  "the  leadership  and  other  processes  of  the 
organization  must  be  such  as  to  ensure  a  maximum  probability 
that  in  all  interactions,  and  all  relationships  with  the 
organi  zat  l  on ,  each  member  will,  in  the  light.  of  his 


background,  values  and  expectations,  view  the  experience  as 
supportive  and  one  which  builds  and  maintains  his  sense  of 
personal  worth  and  importance.*'” 

In  Chapter  III,  a  more  detailed  understandi ng  of 
organisational  character i sti cs  will  be  provided.  Suffice  it 
to  say  for  now  that  clearly,  recent  research  indicates  the 
level  of  cooperative  support  instilled  by  the  leader  may  be 
a  lynchpin  in  determining  organizational  effectiveness. 
Organizations  are  more  likely  to  have  greater  effectiveness 
if  there  is  a  leadership  environment  that  encourages  and 
nurtures  i nterper sonal  relationships  and  individual  growth. 
It  is  from  this  suggestion  that  leadership  style  (St)  and 
organi zat i anal  characteri sties  (0C>  become  critical 
variables  in  the  modeling  process. 

Attitude 

The  central  focus  of  this  study,  then,  must  be  the 
effect  of  the  leader's  attitude  toward  a  more  supportive 
environment  in  determining  motivational  orientation  and 
leadership  success.  It  has  been  established  that  attitude 
determines  how  and  why  people  accept  communication, 
persuasion,  1 nterper sonal  influence,  and  the  many  factors 
that  define  a  leader/follower  relationship. 

No  discussion  of  attitude  can  be  complete  without 
initial  consideration  of  the  classic  study  of  attitudes  by 
Gordon  Allport.  After  a  review  of  various  definitions,  his 


research  concludes  that  there  is  some 
commonality — preparation  or  readiness  for  response.2* 

Attitude  is  not  behavior  but  rather  a  precondition 
tor  behavior.  It  is  "a  mental  and  neural  state  of 
readiness,  organized  through  experience,  exerting  a 
directive  or  dynamic  influence  upon  the  individual's 
response  to  situations  with  which  it  is  related."23 

The  singularly  distinctive  feature  of  attitudes  is 
propensity  for  negative  or  positive  direction.  Allport 
quotes  Bogardus'  definition  as  a  tendency  to  act  toward  or 
against  some  environmental  factor  which  becomes  thereby  a 
positive  or  negative  value.  There  are  varying  degrees  and 
intensity  of  positiveness  and  negativeness .  How  strong  is 
the  level  of  conviction?  Through  accumulated  experience, 
for  example,  there  is  the  possibility  of  both  attitude 
strengthening  or  attitude  change. 

A  distinction  between  attitudes ,  beliefs ,  and  values 
was  made  by  Rokeach.  Beliefs  are  the  inferences  made  about 
the  world  organized  by  importance.  Beliefs  are  not  of  equal 
importance  to  the  individual.  Those  more  central  in  the 
heirarchy  of  beliefs,  i.e.,  those  more  closely  held,  are 
more  resistant  to  change.  They  also  have  a  greater  impact 
on  the  total  belief  system. 

Values  are  kinds  of  beliefs  that  guide  a  person  in 
terms  of  "how  one  ought  or  ought  not  to  behave,  or  about 
some  end  state  of  existence  worth  or  not  worth  attaining."2* 


Attitudes,  then,  are  part  of  the  overall  belief 
system.  They  are  a  cluster  of  beliefs  organized  around  an 
object,  person  or  situation  which  give  positive  or  negative 
acceptance  of  the  object.  They  are  not  simply  random, 
unpatterned  notions,  but,  in  fact,  interrelated  and 
interactive  concepts. 

Attitudes  differ  from  beliefs  in  that  they  are 
evaluative.  Beliefs  are  probability  statements  of  existence; 
attitudes  are  statements  of  evaluation.  Attitudes  are 
correlated  with  beliefs  and  predispose  a  person  to  behave  a 
certain  way  toward  the  attitude  object.  Attitudes  are 
organized  in  a  range  from  general  to  specific,  with  specific 
attitudes  the  summation  of  more  general  attitudes.27 

In  this  research,  attitudes  toward  the  organization, 
individuals,  relationships,  and  self  interreact  to  define 
the  motivating  influence  of  motivation  itself.  It  is 

important  to  understand  that  attitudes  are  the  means  by 
which  people  and  things  are  evaluated.  It  is  the 
measurement  of  these  evaluations  that  have  developed  this 
research. 

Motivation 


Finally,  while  attitudes  toward  those  elements  that 
create  motivation  is  the  central  focus,  motivation  theory 
is  the  essence  of  this  research.  It  not  only  helps  define 


leadership  patterns,  but  also  encompasses  ways  of  thinking, 
acting,  feelinq,  and  communicating. 

It  is  assumed  to  be  the  leader's  responsibility  to 
get  an  individual  to  perform  effectively.  The  individual 
must  have  the  ability  to  perform  the  task.  But,  just  as 
important,  they  must  also  have  persistent  energy  directed 
toward  the  leader's  intended  objective,  or  motivation. 

Motivation  is  a  combination  of  several 
psychological,  physiological,  and  sociological  factors.  It 
is  generally  expressed  in  some  behavior,  which  is 
goal -or 1 ented.  That  is,  behavior  is  frequently  determined 
by  a  conscious  or  unconscious  desire  to  achieve  some  goal. 

People  differ  not  only  in  their  ability  to  do  but 
also  in  their  'will  to  do',  or  motivation.  The 
motivation  of  a  person  depends  on  the  strength  of  his 
motives.  Motives  are  sometimes  defined  as  needs,  wants, 
drives,  or  impulses  within  the  individual.  Motives  are 
directed  toward  goals,  which  may  be  conscious  or 
subconscious.  *■ 

William  B.  Miller  categorized  various  motivation 
theories,  the  most  relevant  of  which  will  be  explained  in 
the  next  chapter.  The  first  is  the  moralists.  "Their 
theories  are  based  on  an  optimistic  view  of  Man.  People  have 
an  i nherent  desire  to  achieve,  or  that  people  will  achieve 
if  they  are  treated  fairly  and  consulted  about  their 


work .  "2’ 


The  second  group  is  the  behav ior ists .  "They  hold 
that  behavior  is  completely  determined  by  external  stimuli, 
and  that  goals  are  established  to  achieve  pleasure  and  avoid 
pain.  Individual  choice  is  a  meaningless  concept."” 

The  -final  group  of  motivation  theorists  is  the 
plural ists .  They  believe  that  people  differ  from  one 
another  in  fundamental  Mays.  However,  "people  can  be 
grouped  into  a  relatively  small  number  of  classes,  and  then 
treated  according  to  the  characteristics  of  the  classes  in 
order  to  produce  effective  job  performance.  "51 

Miller  then  applied  each  of  the  various  examples  to 
case  studies  to  compare  the  results.  Not  all  the  technigues 
resulted  in  positive  effects  and  no  validated  scientific 
conclusions  were  drawn.  It  was  postulated  that  there  is  no 
one  general  theory  of  motivation. 

However,  the  concept  of  goal  achievement  appears 
paramount  to  motivation.  A  goal  is  an  end  result.  The 
objective  of  the  leader  or  manager  is  to  match  individual 
goals  with  organi zational  goals.  An  individual,  then,  must 
be  "motivated"  to  achieve  those  goals.  How  to  translate 
this  motivation  into  productive  subordinate  activity  toward 
the  achievement  of  the  goal  is  the  task  of  the  leader. 

Organi zational  behavior  (OB)  is  a  rising  academic  as 
well  business  management  study.  At  the  very  foundation  of 
OB  study  is  the  concern  for  employee  motivation  to  work, 
i.p.,  how  do  managers,  supervisors,  and  leaders  get 


employees  to  work  as  they  would  like  them  to.  Theorists 
such  as  Argyris,  Herzberg,  McGregor  and  Likert,  all  of  whom 
will  be  discussed  in  detail  later,  postulated  that  in  most 
cases,  "management  frustrates  rather  than  facilitates  the 
display  of  employee  energy  toward  the  accomplishment  of 
organizational  goals"52  because  such  factors  as  personal 
growth  and  satisfaction  are  secondary  to  the 
organi zation. 

Until  recently,  the  majority  of  motivation  studies 
involved  one  of  three  general  sets  of  theory: 
reinforcement,  which  suggests  extrinsic  rewards  and 
punishment  to  change  behavior;  need ,  which  contends  that 
motivation  comes  from  an  inner  drive  to  satisfy  certain 
values;  and  expectancy ,  where  individuals  seek  to  maximize 
valued  outcomes  based  on  the  reward  systems  of  the 
organization  and  the  capabilities  of  the  individual.35 

Recently,  researchers  have  linked  more  closely  these 
various  approaches,  recognizing,  for  example,  that  previous 
reinforcement  can,  in  fact,  affect  perceptions  about  future 
events. 

These  theories,  however,  choose  to  view  motivation 
without  regard  to  the  cognitive  processes  within  the 
individual.  Rather,  they  view  motivation  as  a  relationship 
between  behavior  and  the  environment  only. 

Social  learning  theory,  on  the  other  had,  provides  a 
coupling  between  the  various  cognitive  and  behavioral 
processes  which  appear  to  influence  motivation.  Although 


several  theories  of  motivation  influence  this  research,  it 
is  from  the  cognitive-based  social  learning  theory  of 
behavior  modification  that  this  research  is  developed. 

In  this  chapter,  terms  relevant  to  the  discussion 
have  been  defined.  In  addition,  certain  constructs  such  as 
leadership,  attitude  and  motivation  have  been  discussed  to 
provide  an  orientation  for  the  formulation  of  the  theory 
suggested  by  this  research.  The  next  chapter  will  review 
the  literature  which  leads  to  the  conclusions  drawn  in  this 
study. 


CHAPTER  III 


REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

This  chapter  is  divided  into  three  major  sections: 
leadership  theory,  communication  theory,  and  motivation 
theory.  Each  of  these  perspectives  describe  the  -foundations 
of  theory  which  give  structure  and  support  to  this  research. 

Leader  ship  Theory 

Leadership  (and  management)  theory  are  the  result  of 
an  evolutionary  process  which  began  gaining  momentum  in  the 
early  19005.  Since  then,  there  have  been  a  wide  variety  of 
definitions  and  models  of  leadership,  mostly  classified  by 
purpose.  These  include  leadership  as:  a  focus  of  group 
processes;  personality  and  its  effects;  the  act  of 
inducing  compliance;  the  exercise  of  influence;  an  act  or 
behavior;  a  form  of  persuasion;  a  power  relation;  an 
instrument  of  goal  achievement;  an  emerging  effect  of 
interaction;  a  differential  role;  and  the  initiation  of 
structure.  1 

Early  Theory 

Frederick  W.  Taylor's  "scientific  management"  was 
actually  an  important  early  motivation  study.  However,  it 
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directly  applied  management  concepts  in  a  “real  world" 
situation.  This  research  -focused  primarily  on  the  technology 
of  the  job,  i.e. ,  how  to  determine  the  best  way  to  select 
individuals  and  design  jobs  to  obtain  optimal  productivity. 2 

While  essentially  a  “management"  study  of 
traditional  functions  of  planning,  organizing  and 
controlling,  it  is  important  because  it  developed  the 
concept  of  getting  work  done  through  and  with  others. 
However,  Taylor's  basic  view  of  the  worker  was  as  another 

tool  for  the  1 eader /manager - workers  had  to  adjust  to 

management,  not  management  to  the  workers. 

The  addition  of  the  individual's  role  in  the 
leadership  process  led  to  the  "human  relations  movement". 
This  school  of  thought  originated  during  the  1930s  and  1940s 
beginning  with  the  studies  of  Roethl i sberger  and  Mayo.1 
Human  relations  theorists  hypothesized  that  organizations 
were  not  solely  technological,  economic  systems  as  suggested 
by  Taylor,  but  were  social  systems  in  which  individuals, 
groups  and  intergroup  relationships  were  important. 

The  Hawthorne  studies  actually  launched  the  human 
relations  movement.  These  studies  verified  that  the  work 
environment  must  provide  levels  of  esteem  and 
3el f -actual i zation  on  the  job.  Tension,  anxiety,  and 
frustration  in  workers  were  counterproduct i ve  when  there  was 
no  avenue  to  seek  higher  levels  of  satisfaction.  Mayo 


pointed  out  that  when  workers  are  “victims"  of  the 
environment,  i.e.,  they  feel  unimportant,  confused,  and 
unattached,  productivity  suffers.4 

This  human  relations  approach  is  based  on  both  the 
psychological  and  sociological  disciplines  and  focused  more 
directly  on  the  individual  and  the  work  group.  Viewing  an 
organization  as  a  social  system  was  a  major  advancement 
since  other  researchers  tended  to  neglect  consideration  of 
this  important  organizational  perspective. 

Among  its  contributions  to  contemporary  leadership 
theory  was  the  "organizational"  function  of  the  leader.  The 
leader  must  facilitate  cooperative  goal  achievement  and 
enhance  personal  growth  and  development. 

Trait  Theory 

Another  approach  held  that  leadership  was  a  function 
of  personality  traits.  The  traits  of  accepted  leaders  were 
analyzed  to  determine  personality  character i st i cs  of 
effective  leaders.3  These  studies  provided  a  great  deal  of 
leadership  insight. 

Stogdill  reviewed  countless  trait  studies  and 
provides  a  factorial  classification  as  follows: 

1.  Capacity  (intelligence,  alertness,  verbal  ability,  originality,  and 
judgetent) 

2.  Acnieveient  'scholarship,  Knowledge,  athletic  accomplishments! 


3.  Responsibility  (dependability,  initiative,  persistence,  aggressiveness, 
self-confidence,  desire  to  excel) 

4.  Participation  (activity,  sociability,  cooperation,  adaptability,  buaor) 

5.  Status  (socioeconoaic  position,  popularity) 

6.  Situation  (aental  level,  status,  skills,  needs  and  interests  of  followers, 
objectives  to  be  achieved)6 

Traits  such  as  persistence  in  pursuit  of  goals, 
venturesomeness,  originality  in  problem  solving,  drive  to 
exercise  initiative  in  social  situations,  sense  of  personal 
identity,  and  many  others  were  added  later. 

It  was  concluded  that  a  person  does  not  become  a 

1 eader 

by  virtue  of  the  possession  of  some  combination  of 
traits,  but  the  pattern  of  personal  characteristics  of 
the  leader  must  bear  some  relevant  relationship  to  the 
characteristics,  activities,  and  goals  of  the  followers. 
Thus,  leadership  must  be  conceived  in  terms  of  the 
interaction  of  variables  which  are  in  constant  flux  and 
change. "7 

It  was  also  postulated  that  rather  than  defining 
leadership,  per  se,  traits  instead  differentiate  leaders 
from  followers,  and  effective  from  ineffective  leaders.8 

Recent  trait  studies  have  provided  a  predictor  of 
leadership  effectiveness.  (These  include,  for  example, 

motivation  and  need  for  achievement.)  "Although  the 
situation  largely  determines  the  kinds  of  specific  knowledge 
necessary  for  effective  leadership,  the  general  pattern  of 
skills,  motives  and  other  traits  appears  to  be  much  the  same 
For  most  successful  admini strators  in  large  organizations. 


Therefore,  trait  theory  plays  a  vital  role  in  the 
assessment  of  leaders.  Although  no  single  trait  or 
combination  of  traits  are  universal  in  assessing  the 
leadership  process,  they  do  provide  a  general  understanding 
of  the  complexity  of  leadership  and  help  frame  a  reference 
for  the  further  study  of  the  various  theories. 

Several  of  theses  traits  will  be  explored  fully  in 
this  study.  Many  traits  are  used  variously  in  different 
situations.  But  certain  traits,  such  as  self-confidence, 
competence,  self-esteem,  problem-solving,  communicative 
skills,  and  decision-making  ability  appear  useful  in  nearly 
every  leadership  environment. 

Thus  far  in  this  literature  review,  leadership  has 
been  character i zed  as  the  process  of  getting  work  done 
through  people  by  facilitating  cooperative  goal  achievement 
while  enhancing  subordinate  development.  Whatever  leader 
behavior  is  exhibited  and  characteristics  possessed,  they 
should  be,  in  some  manner,  consonant  with  those  of  the 
subordinates. 

It  is  this  behavior  that  underpins  this  research. 
How  is  this  behavior  defined? 

Ohio  State  Studies 

The  "Ohio  State  Studies"  gave  multi-dimensional 
descriptions  of  leader  behavior.  Halpin  and  Winer  defined 


two  significant  dimensions  as  consideration  and  initiating 
structure . These  studies  indicate  the  influence  a  leader 
possesses  over  the  motivation  and  behavior  of  followers. 
(Such  dimensions  are  seen  widely  throughout  the  literature, 
although  different  terminology  may  be  employed.) 

More  specifically,  the  consideration  aspect  of 
leadership  includes  leader  supportiveness,  friendliness, 
consideration ,  consultation  with  subordinates, 
representation  of  subordinate  interests,  openness  of 
communication  with  subordinates,  and  recognition  of 
subordinate  contributions.  Such  categories  determine  the 
relationship  orientation  of  the  leader  and  the  subordinate. 

The  other  factor,  initiating  structure ,  includes 
direction,  clari f ication  of  subordinate  roles,  planning, 
coordinating,  problem  solving,  and  other  task-or iented 
behaviors. 

Stogdill  comments  that  the  real  significance  of 
these  studies  is  that  consideration  and  initiating  structure 
behaviors  on  the  part  of  the  leader  seem  to  produce 
different  effects  on  the  behavior  and  expectations  of 
followers.  These  followers,  in  turn,  influence 
organizational  outcomes.11  Such  also  is  the  premise  of  this 
research.  How  does  the  "ratio"  of  consideration  to 
initiating  structure  behavior  affect  worker  behavior? 

It  is  with  these  studies  that  the  concept  of 
leadership  initially  suggests  the  premise  of  1 eader-fol lower 
relationships.  (It  might  be  fruitful  to  recall  the 


distinction  between  leadership  and  management.  Initiating 
structure  appears  as  the  management  -function  of  leadership 
while  consideration  is  the  1 nterper sonal  role.) 

Life  Cycle  Theory 

Hersey  and  Blanchard  extended  the  Ohio  State  Studies 
via  their  "Life  Cycle  Theory  of  Leadership,"12  or 
"Situational  Leadership  Theory."  They  define  two  broad 
categories  called  task  and  relationship  behavior , 
correspondi ng  similarly  to  initiating  and  consideration 
behaviors.  One  important  added  variable,  "maturity, "  is  "the 
capacity  to  set  high  but  attainable  goals  (achievement 
motivation),  willingness  to  take  responsibility,  and 
education  and/or  experience.  11,5 

Follower  maturity  is  subdivided  into  two  components: 
"job  maturity"  and  "psychological  maturity".  The  first  is 
technical  expertise  rising  from  learned  competence.  The 
second  is  the  development  of  personal  growth  and 
self-confidence.  As  both  leader  and  follower  "mature," 
different  technical  and  i nterper sonal  relationships  develop 
and  different  leadership  styles  must  be  used.  This 
"maturity"  element  will  be  explored  as  this  research 
examines  1 eader  competence  and  self-confidence. 

Life  Cycle  theory  indicates  the  need  for  flexible, 
adaptable  leadership  behavior  depending  upon  the  subordinate 
and  the  situation.  It  also  indicates  that  leaders  have  a 


choice.  Rather  than  simply  accepting  and  adapting  to  the 
current  situation,  the  leader  can  actually  change  the 
situation  through  skill-  and  confidence-building.  One  might 
also  postulate  that  this  flexibility  may  be  demonstrated 
through  a  change  in  the  leader's  motivation. 

University  of  Michigan  Studies 

Several  other  studies  were  similarly  oriented  to  the 
Ohio  State  studies,  including  the  "University  of  Michigan 
Studies,"  which  focused  on  product i vi ty-rel ated  factors. 
These  factors  included  the  role  differentiation  of  the 
supervisor,  the  closeness  of  supervisors,  supervisory 
interest  in  employees,  and  group  relationships. 14  Again,  as 
in  the  Ohio  State  Studies,  it  attempted  to  determine  optimal 
leadership  characteristics  for  group  effectiveness.  It 

showed  that  effective  leaders  and  supervisors  were  more 
considerate,  supportive  and  helpful. 

Likert  advanced  these  studies  by  introducing  four 
managerial  practices:  supportive  behavior .  group  method  of 
supervision.  high-performance  goals ,  and  linking  pin 
Junctions.  Supportive  behavior  is  that  which  develops  a 
sense  of  esteem  and  personal  worth  in  the  subordinate,  e.g., 
through  recognition,  apprec  i  at  i  on  ,  and  consideration.  Gro<~p 
nethod  of  supervision  implies  that  a  manager /I eader  should 
not  supervise  individuals  but  rather  groups,  seeking  group 
derisions  but  retaining  leader  responsibility. 
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High-performance  goals  determine  standards  of  quality  and 
performance.  And  linking  pin  functions  find  middle 

manaqers  the  intermediary  between  the  group  and  upper 
management.  As  intermediaries,  they  must  have  up-channel 
influence  to  obtain  necessary  support  for  subordi nates.  The 
leader  is  the  point  of  contact  between  the  leader's  sphere 
of  influence  and  the  external  environment. 

Nothing  is  more  important  in  the  leadership  process 
than  facilitating  members  to  feel  comfortable  and  accepted 
so  that  each  can  contribute  to  the  creativity  and  growth  of 
the  organization  (supportive  behavior).  The  aim  is  to  help 
each  person  communicate  more  easily  and  to  build  a  group 
spirit  which  allows  individualism.1* 

Results  of  studies  that  stressed  the  "quality"  of 
the  interaction  between  the  leader  and  other  group  member* 
is  significant.  The  most  effective  leader  concentrates 
primarily  upon  improving  organi zat 1 onal  function  rather  than 
emphasizing  technical  details  (St).  More  attention  is  given 
to  creating  a  productive  climate  or  environment  for 
tasl  accomplishment  rather  than  directly  supervising  qr owp 
members  (OC).  Success  depends  on  the  ability  to  garner 
subordinate  commitment,  or  motivation,  in  the  ac h 1  element 
of  goals,  MMS.  It  is  proposed  that  high  MMt  provides  the 
model  for  this  motivation. 
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Situational  Theories 


A  predominant  (or  even  dominant)  group  of 
theories,  generally  termed  situational  (or  contingency) 
theories ,  expands  this  facilitation  process  and  suggests 
that  leadership  is  a  function  of  situation  factors  in  work 
groups.  As  1 nteract i onal  theories,  they  focus  on  both 
personality  and  situational  factors.  These  theories 
postulate  that  no  one  theory  will  be  effective  in  all 
si tuations. 

The  situational  approach  to  leadership  generally 
concludes  that  leadership  requirements  depend  heavily  on  the 
context  in  which  leadership  acts  are  to  be  performed. 
Leader  behavior  required  rests  upon:  1)  the  kind  of  task  to 
be  accomplished;  2)  the  group  of  people  involved;  3)  the 
work  environment;  and  4)  the  functions  which  leaders  are 
expected  to  perform.  14 

A  previously  widely  held  theory  but  counter  to  the 
situational  approach  was  an  example  of  an  attempt  to 
integrate  the  human  relations  tradition  with  the  scientific 
tradition,  Blake's  and  Mouton " s  "Managerial  Grid”  was 
primarily  a  model  depicting  a  manager's  "concern  for 
production”  (initiating  structure)  and  "concern  for  people" 
(consideration.)  It  was  used  to  measure  a  manager's 
attitudes  and  to  show  how  to  improve  managerial  ability.17 


They  contended  that  maxi  mum  concern  for  both  people 
and  production  was  the  best  style.  However,  Hersey  and 
Blanchard's  "Life  Cycle  Theory  of  Leadership"  argues  this 
point.  It  proposes  that  "the  best"  leadership  style  varies 
from  situation  to  situation.  The  level  and  amount  of 
supportive  (democratic)  or  directive  (autocratic)  leadership 
is  a  product  of  1)  the  amount  of  direction  the  leader 
provides;  2)  the  amount  of  support  and  encouragement  the 
leader  provides;  and  3)  the  amount  of  follower  involvement 
in  decision  making.18 

Successful  leaders  can  adapt  their  style  to  the 
situation.  Which  style  to  select  is  dependent  on  the 
development  level  of  the  follower.  Development  level  is  the 
ability  and  willingness  of  followers  to  perform  without 
supervision.  Ability  is  a  function  of  knowledge  or  skill 
which  can  be  gained  from  education  and  experience. 
Willingness  is  a  function  of  confidence  and  motivation. 

Fiedler's  Contingency  Model1’  postulates  that  the 
effectiveness  of  a  group  is  contingent  upon  the  relationship 
between  the  leadership  style  and  the  degree  to  which  the 
group  situation  enables  the  leader  to  exert  influence. 
Fiedler  views  leadership  in  terms  of  motivational  systems. 

The  major  premise  of  this  model  is  -favor  ableness  of 
the  situation,  which  is  a  result  of  three  key  factors.  They 
are:  (1)  leader  -member  relations  (the  trust  and  respect 


garnered  by  the  leader;  (2)  task  structure  (how  much  the 
task  is  precisely  defined);  and  (3)  position  power  (what  is 
available  to  provide  rewards  and  punishment.) 

Using  the  Least  Preferred  Co-Worker  Scale  (LPC) , 
Fiedler  determined  that  the  primary  motive  of  those  scoring 
high  on  the  scale  was  to  have  close,  interpersonal 
relationships  with  other  persons  as  well  as  subordinates. 
This  leader  will  socialize  with  subordinates  and  be 
considerate  and  supportive.  Task  objectives  are  secondary 
unless  the  leader's  need  for  interpersonal  relationships  has 
been  fulfilled. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  task  objective  becomes 
primary  to  the  individuals  scoring  low  on  the  scale.  They 
are  concerned  about  performance  and  will  further 
interpersonal  rel at i onshi ps  only  if  task  accomplishment  is 
acceptable.  *• 

The  Contingency  model  is  an  integral  part  of  this 
research.  His  concept  of  "motivational  structure"  is  based 
on  the  following  assumptions: 

1.  Every  individual  has  a  number  of  different  types 
of  goals  which  vary  in  importance  to  that  individual. 
The  degree  of  motivation  to  realize  these  goals  also 
var i es. 

2.  The  goals  of  different  types  of  persons  are 
arranged  into  different,  individual  goal  structures. 
These  goals  can  be  ranked  in  a  hierarchy  of  importance. 

A  goal  having  high  importance  for  one  person  may  have 
reduced  or  even  negligible  importance  for  another. 
These  individual  goal  structures  lead  to  different 
behavior  patterns  by  different  types  of  persons. 


3.  Under  normal  circumstances  an  individual  will 
try  to  achieve  most  if  not  all  goals.  In  unfavorable 
situations,  the  individual  will  concentrate  on  attaining 
primary  goals— tending  to  neglect  secondar  y  ones. 

4.  In  task  situations,  individuals  can  be  arranged 
on  a  continuum  with  relationship-oriented  persons  at  one 
pole  and  task-oriented  persons  at  the  other  pole. 

5.  In  addition  to  the  primary  goals  of  high  LPC 
persons,  important  secondary  goals  generally  include 
sel f -enhancement ,  prominence,  and  esteem  from  others. 
The  secondary  goal  of  low  LPC  individuals  is  good 
interpersonal  relations,  especially  when  related  to 
accomp  1  i  shment . 21 

Rank  ordering  the  three  aspects  as  defined  above, 
leader-member  relations  are  most  important,  followed  by  task 
structure  and  then  position  power.  Situational  control  is 
greatest  where  there  is  a  trusted,  respected  leader 
interacting  with  a  group  that  has  like  attitudes  and 
background  (homogeneity).  Standard  procedures  would  be  in 
practice  and  the  leader  would  have  a  high  level  of  position 
power . 

In  this  research,  task  structure  and  position  power 
are  not  variable  across  the  35  study  groups.  Therefore,  the 
1 eader -member  relationship  can  and  will  be  explained  to  the 
extent  of  its  singular  affect  on  group  effectiveness  in 
terms  of  motivation  (and  goal  achievement). 

Since  leadership  has  been  previously  defined  as  the 
influence  of  one  person  on  another,  it  is  worth  advancing 
the  discussion  of  leadership  theory  into  the  more  precise 
realm  of  i nterper sonal  influence  theory. 


Interpersonal  Influence 


Any  social  encounter,  then,  especially  that  between 
a  leader  and  a  subordinate,  involves  the  ability  of  one 
individual  to  change  the  attitude  or  behavior  of  another 
through  an  exchange  of  ideas,  rewards,  or  punishments. 

(The)  leader  who  fulfills  expectations  and  achieves 
group  goals  provides  rewards  for  others  which  are 
reciprocated  in  the  form  of  status,  esteem,  and 
heightened  influence.  Because  leadership  embodies  a 
two-way  influence  rel ati onshi p ,  recipients  of  influence 
assertions  may  respond  by  asserting  influence  in  return, 
that  is,  by  making  demands  on  the  leader.22 

This  social  exchange  process  involves  receiving  and 
providing  rewards.  While  a  leader  may  have  power,  influence 
is  more  dependent  on  persuasion  and  motivation  than 
coercion.  Responsive  followership  is  the  result  of 
responsive  leadership.  "In  a  simple  transact ional  view,  the 
leader  directs  communi cat i ons. . . taki ng  into  account  the 
attitudes  and  needs  of  followers  (who)  evaluate  the  leader 
with  regard  to  his  or  her  responsiveness  to  these  states."” 

In  Yukl  s  extensive  review  of  this  reciprocal 
behavior,  the  influence  process  is  the  effect  of  one 
individual  (the  "agent")  on  another  (the  "target").  He 

lists  eleven  types  of  influence,  ranging  from  legitimate 
equests  to  information  distortion,  suggesting  that  the 
requisite  conditions  and  ultimate  consequences  vary. 

One  theory  influencing  this  research  looks  at 
i nterpersonal  influence  by  examining  what  the  1 eader  has  to 


offer  to  subordinates.  Known  as  the  idiosyncrasy  credit 
theory 14 ,  leaders  and  followers  accumulate  credits  with  each 
other  based  on  their  contribution  to  group  goals.  Status  is 
achieved  by  earning  credits.  (Negative  credits  are  also 
issued.)  The  balance  accumulated  as  a  result  of  interaction 
with  other  group  members  determines  competence  (SALC> . 

The  leader  earns  credits  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
contribution  made  to  the  group's  realization  of  goals  and  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  group's  cohesiveness.  The  desired 
end-result  of  the  leadership  process  is  the  ability  of  the 
leader  to  influence  individuals  to  respond  appropriately  to 
the  leader's  desire.  Therefore,  the  greater  number  of 
credits  earned  gives  a  greater  capacity  to  influence. 

The  role  of  the  leader  carries  the  potential  to  take 
innovative  action  in  coping  with  new  or  altered  demands. 
But,  how  successful  the  leader  is  in  effecting  change 
depends  upon  the  perception  followers  have  of  the  leader's 
actions  and  related  motivations  (SAL).*8 

Therefore,  it  is  surmised  that  a  leader  who  is 
positively  motivated  (which  is  manifested  in  positive 
actions  in  the  organizational  process)  will  be  "credited"  to 
a  greater  extent,  modeled  because  of  the  high  level  of 
positive  credits,  and  influence  change  and  direction  through 
the  modeling  process. 

Power,  too,  is  a  significant  element  of 
interpersonal  influence  and  leadership.  Since  interpersonal 
influence  is  defined  as  the  ability  of  one  individual  to 


change  the  attitude  or  behavior  o-f  another,  then  power  can 


be  viewed  as  potential  influence  that  is  available,  but  not 
necessarily  used.  Power  is  the  capability  of  an  individual 
to  affect  people  in  the  same  direction  as  their  own 
preferences. 24  It  is  influence  over  attitudes  and  values  as 
well  as  behavior. 

Adler,  a  colleague  of  Freud,  defined  power  as  the 
ability  to  manipulate  activities  of  others  to  suit  one's 
purpose.  Suggesting  that  an  individual's  need  for  power  is 
a  learned  process,  Adler  recognized  that  people  progress 
from  the  task  aspect  of  power  to  a  concern  for 
relationships,  developing  trust  and  respect  for  others.22 

There  are  five  bases  of  power:  reward,  coercive, 
legitimate,  expert,  and  referent .  In  the  first,  reward,  the 
leader  controls  some  form  of  recognition  or  compensation, 
using  these  rewards  to  achieve  milestones  or  objectives,  an 
important  aspect  of  the  social  learning  process.  Coercive 
power  is  the  subordinate's  avoidance  of  punishment.  It  is 
the  negative  use  of  reward.  Legitimate  potter  is  the  right 
of  the  leader  and  the  obligation  of  the  subordinate.  The 
leader  has  been  bestowed  with  certain  authority  and  the 
subordinate  is  required,  by  that  authority,  to  accept  the 
leader.  Expert  potter  is  derived  when  the  leader  has  some 
special  knowledge.  And  finally,  referent  potter  results  when 
admiration  and  desire  for  approval  of  the  leader  is 
acknowledged  by  the  subordinate.28  All  five  forms  of  power 
are  evident  in  the  organizations  used  in  this  research. 
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According  to  Etzioni, 


there  are  two  sources  of 


power:  position  and  personal.2*  Position  power  is  the 


formal  authority  derived  from  the  organization.  Personal 


power  is  a  result  of  leader  character i sti cs  and  traits 


rather  than  formal  recognition.  (These  equate  to  Bavel as 


personal  and  organizational  qualities  of  leadership.) 


Legit imac y  and  authority  are  associated  terms.  That 


is,  a  leader's  authority  requires  a  legitimate  basis. 


Legitimacy  is  innate  in  position  power.  It  must  be 


developed  in  personal  power.  Regardless  of  the  source,  a 


subordinate's  perception  about  how  that  legitimacy  was 


bestowed  is  key.  "The  essential  point  of  legitimacy  is  that 


it  produces  belief  that  the  leader  has  the  authority  to 


exert  influence.  ",l  In  this  study,  position  power  and 


legitimate  are  assumed  to  be  constants. 


On  the  other  hand,  charisma  and  personal  magnetism 


are  sources  of  personal  power.  Charisma  refers  to  any 


combination  of  unusual  qualities  in  an  individual  which  are 


attractive  to  others  and  result  in  special  attachments. 31 


An  individual  with  such  characteristics  is  very  likely  to 


use  personal  identification,  inspirational  appeals,  and 


rational  faith  to  influence  subordinates.  Subordinates  will 


tend  to  identify,  imitate  behavior,  and  emulate  beliefs  of 


the  leader  who  possesses  such  a  positive  appeal. 


Charismatic  leaders  are  generally  more  successful 


in  influencing  subordinate  commitment.  House's  study  of 


charismatic  leadership*2  says  that  they  are  likely  to  have 
high  self-confidence,  a  strong  conviction  in  their  own 
beliefs  and  ideals,  and  a  strong  need  to  influence  people. 
Therefore,  a  mutual  trust  is  developed. 

By  providing  an  appealing  vision  of  what  the  future 
could  be  like,  charismatic  leaders  give  the  work  of  the 
group  more  meaning  and  inspire  enthusiasm  and  excitement 
among  followers.  The  net  effect  is  a  greater  emotional 
involvement  by  followers  in  the  mission  of  the  group  and 
greater  commitment  to  group  objectives. 35 

Charismatic  leadership  is  character i zed  by  role 
modeling  and  behavior  imitation.  Through  the  contagion  of 
identification,  these  leaders  wield  power  and  influence  in 
job  satisfaction,  personal  growth  and  motivation.  Such 

"charisma”  may  not  be  universal  in  definition,  since 
"charismatic"  leaders  are  generally  regarded  as  rare. 
However,  charismatic-type  affects  can  be  simulated  through 
positive  motivation  in  the  leader,  high  self-confidence  and 
self -esteem,  and  greater  consideration  behavior. 

Summary 

This  section  has  reviewed  various  salient  theories  of 
leadership  which  provide  certain  insight  for  developing  the 
theoretical  perspective  of  this  study. 

Trait  theory  suggests  that  "personality 

characteristics"  do,  in  fact,  influence  a  leader’s 
relationship  with  subordinates  and  ultimately  leadership 


effectiveness.  In  this  study,  these  would  include  both 
self-reported  and  subordinate  perceived  leader  competence, 
self-confidence,  and  self-esteem. 

These  traits  operate  in  an  environment  defined  by 
leadership  style,  i.e.,  consideration  or  initiating 
structure .  The  degree  to  which  the  leader  emphasizes  one  of 
these  styles  over  the  other  impacts  subordinate  performance. 
The  literature  suggests  that  greater  consideration,  or 
supportive  behavior,  facilitates  a  "quality**  interaction 
between  superior  and  subordinate,  resulting  in  a  greater 
potential  for  organi zational  effectiveness,  presumably  as  a 
result  of  imitative  behavior. 

However,  such  a  definition  is  situational  and 
depends  upon  worker  ability  and  willingness  to  perform  the 
task  as  well  as  i nterpersonal  relations,  task  structure  and 
the  leader's  position  power.  Additionally,  the 
“psychological  maturity"  level  of  subordinates,  or  their 
personal  growth  and  self-confidence,  are  affected  by  the 
interpersonal  rel at i onshi ps  established  with  the  leader. 

A  leader  can  affect  these  interpersonal 
relationships  through  an  exchange  of  positive  and  negative 
credits,  or  rewards  and  punishments.  Through  the  use  of 
personal  power  character i sti cs  (such  as  identification) 
generated  because  of  subordinate-perceived  confidence, 
competence,  and  esteem,  subordinates  will  tend  to  affiliate 
closer  with  the  1 eader . 


C0MMUNICA1 ION 


Communication  is  the  locus  around  which  leadership 
evolves.  It  is  through  communication  behaviors  that  the 
leader  and  the  follower  define  “self"  and  "others,"  and 
develop  attitudes  and  establish  motivation  patterns.  The 
leader  must  recognize  that  mere  exposure  to  an  idea  or 
direction  is  not  always  sufficient — people  will  interpret 
the  information  in  different  ways.  This  section  will  review 
salient  theories  which  define  the  intra-  and  i nterper sona 1 
concepts  of  communication  within  the  context  of 
1 eader sh 1 p . 

I ntrapersonal  Communication:  Self-Definition 

Intraper sonal  communication  is  closed  looped,  i.e. , 
the  sender  and  receiver  are  the  same.  It  is  an  internal 
process  loop  whereby  individuals  communicate  consciously  or 
unconsciously  with  themselves.  "This  process  occurs 
whenever  the  individual  evaluates  and  reacts  to  internal  and 
external  stimuli... It  reflects  physical  self,  emotional 
self,  social  self,  self-concept,  self-related  roles,  values, 
beliefs,  and  attitudes."” 

A  leader  must  understand  how  information  is 
processed  internally  to  create  meaning  for  personal 
attitudes  before  they  can  be  communicated  effectively  to 


others.  Such  processing  is  the  result  of  a  consciousness  of 
personal  impressions  developed  from  environmental  stimuli 
over  time.  From  these  impressions,  self-concept  is 
establ i shed. 

This  self-concept  is  developed  through  interaction 
with  others  and  with  the  environment.”  It  includes  feelings 
and  evaluations  of  the  self  to  other  people  based  on 
perceptions  of  true  feelings.  Roles  and  reference  groups 
interpret  self-concept,  giving  a  sense  of  identity. 

Although  self-concept  is  created  through 
1 ntrapersonal  communication,  it  is  confirmed  by  others.  To 
a  large  extent,  an  individual's  self  concept  is  based  on 
what  is  believed  how  others  perceive  the  individual 
(LSA — >>SAL) .  The  ways  others  react,  as  well  as  how  the 
individual  interprets  and  is  influenced  by  those  reactions, 
constitutes  self-image.  The  structure  of  the  self  is 
constantly  changing.  A  great  deal  of  behavior  is  based  on 
sel f -perception.  "Awareness  of  self-image  is  essential  to 
growth  and  change."”  It  is  also  essential  to  the 
determination  of  motivation. 

This  research  contends  that  the  effective  leader 
must  possess  positive  feelings  of  self-worth  to  reflect 
positive  attitudes.  This  self-esteem  is  an  individual's 
personal  judgement  of  worthiness.  These  feelings  come  from 
perceptions  of  personal  success  and  perceptions  of  how  the 
individual  compares  to  others.’7  When  expectations  fall 


short,  negative  self-images  can  evolve,  creating  defense 
mechanisms.  If  habitual,  negative  attitude  and  low 

motivation  become  evident. 

A  positive  self-image  indicates: 

1.  high  values  and  principles  and  sufficient 
security  to  modify  when  necessary 

2.  capability  to  act  on  own  best  judgement 
even  when  others  disapprove 

3.  past  failures  are  forgotten 

4.  confidence  in  ability  to  deal  with 
problems 

5.  equality  with  others 

6.  acceptance  of  praise  and  criticism3® 

A  strong  sense  of  self-worth  creates  internal 
energy,  a  feeling  of  competence,  and  a  sense  of  personal 
power.  When  similarly  perceived  by  subordinates,  it  is 
expected  that  i nterper sonal  attraction  enhances  modeling 
behavi or . 

Intrapersonal  communication  is  the  basis  for  all 
other  levels  of  communication.  Personality  variables,  as 
determined  by  self-concept,  effect  and  interpret  the 
communication  and  thus  the  leadership  and  motivation 
process.  Through  the  definition  of  the  self,  definition  of 
others  develops  and  allows  meaningful  interpersonal 
communication.  The  enhancement  of  this  self-communication 


increases  the  awareness  of  the  leader's  own  level  of 


motivation  and  the  communication  of  attitudes  via 
i nterper sonal  communication. 

Interpersonal  Communication 

Interpersonal  communication  is  evident  in  “social 
situations  in  which  persons  in  -face-to-face  encounters 
sustain  -focused  interaction  through  the  reciprocal  exchange 
of  verbal  and  nonverbal  cues."” 

Interpersonal  communication  can  be  focused  as 
follows:  the  nature  of  relationships;  interpersonal  needs; 
sel f -presentation;  disclosure  and  understanding; 
perception;  attraction;  and  conflict.4*  All  are 
interdependent  and  play  a  significant  role  in  the  leader's 
self-definition  and  the  follower's  perception  of  that 
self -def i n i t i on . 

Interaction  between  the  leader  and  the  follower 
determines  the  relationship  they  establish  with  each  other. 
R.D.  Laing  is  probably  the  best  known  researcher  on 
i nterpersonal  perception.  He  says  that  behavior  is 
determined  by  the  perception  of  the  relationship. 41 

Underlying  the  concept  is  the  difference  between 
experience  and  behavior.  Behavior  is  observable  and  public 
while  experience  is  private  and  a  feeling  based  on 
imagination,  memory,  and  perception.  "Inferring  experience 


from  behavior  15  the  heart  of  communi cat 1  on ,  but  it  is  very 
difficult  as  Laing  pointed  out.... 'I  see  you,  and  you  see 
me.  I  experience  you,  and  you  experience  me.  I  see  your 
behavior.  You  see  my  behavior.  But  I  do  not  and  never  have 
and  never  will  see  your  experience  of  me.'"42 

Experience  is  affected  mostly  by  relations  and 
perceptions  with  others.  An  individual  will  have  a  direct 
perspective,  perceiving  certain  behaviors  of  the  other 
person.  That  same  individual  will  also  experience  the  other 
person's  experience  by  inferring  what  the  other  person  is 
feeling,  perceiving,  or  thinking.  This  metaper spect ive ,  as 
he  calls  it,  may  or  may  not  be  an  accurate  assessment. 

In  Laing 's  theory,  the  essence  of  i nterpersonal 
communication  success  is  the  accuracy  of  mutual  perception 
in  the  relationship.  So,  too,  is  the  essence  of  this 
research.  Not  only  must  the  leader  perceive  self  as 
confident  and  competent,  but  so  must  the  subordinate 
perceive  leader  competence  and  self-confidence  to  imitate 
model  1 ng . 

Carl  Rogers  developed  the  concept  of  a  helping 
relationship  when  one  individual  enters  a  relationship  with 
the  intent  to  facilitate  personal  growth  in  the  other 
person.  Such  would  be  the  expectation  in  a  highly 
cons  trie,  ate  leader.  He  outlines  ten  qualities  of  a  good 
helping  relationship,  which  include  the  traits  of 
trustworthiness  and  dependability  in  the  communicator. 


Positive  attitudes  of  warmth  and  caring  are  also 


essential  qualities  in  his  congruency  theory.  This  theory 
says  that  it  one  person  behaves  openly  and  with  positive 
regard  tor  the  other  person,  the  other  person  will 
reciprocate  with  similar  behavior.43  Again,  a  reciprocal 
linking,  or  modeling  ot  positively  perceived  behavior,  would 
be  expected. 

Interpersonal  perception  is  the  process  ot 
establishing  impressions  ot  people  and  to  judge 
relationships  by  interring  causes  ot  behavior.  Known  as 
attribution  theory  or  naive  psychology ,  it  explains  the 
processes  by  which  most  people  come  to  understand  their  own 
behavior  and  that  ot  others. 

Fritz  Heider  summarized  as  follows: 

People  have  an  awareness  ot  their  surroundings  and 
events  in  it,  they  attain  this  awareness  through 
perception  and  other  processes,  they  are  affected  by 
their  personal  and  impersonal  environment,  they  cause 
changes  in  the  environment,  they  are  able  to  and  try  to 
cause  these  changes,  they  have  wishes  and  sentiments , 
they  stand  in  unit  to  other  entities,  and  they  are 
accountable  according  to  certain  standards.  All  these 
char acter i st i cs  determine  what  role  the  other  person 
plays  in  our  own  life  space  and  how  we  react  to  him.44 


Harold  Kelley  advanced  attribution  theory  by  saying 
that  an  individual  perceives  based  on  information  from  more 
than  one  observation.  From  those  observations,  the 
perceiver  can  pick  from  a  set  of  various  causes.  Also,  he 
says,  it  is  possible  to  discount  a  given  cause  if  there  are 
other  more  likely  causes  present.  Individuals  weigh  the 
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various  choices  and  then  select  based  on  the  information 
aval  1  abl  e. 43  This  is  likened  to  Bandura's  vicarious 
reinforcement  proposition  whereby  an  individual  modifies 
personal  behavior  based  on  observing  consequences  of  others 
behaviors. 

From  experience  and  learning  over  time,  a  leader  can 
hone  the  perception  process,  aiding  in  decision-making  and 
subsequent  action  and  enhancing  greater  identification  and 
imitative  behavior. 

The  last  category  to  be  reviewed  is  that  of 
interpersonal  attraction,  best  exemplified  by  the  work  of 
Albert  Mehrabian.  He  classifies  communication  behaviors 
into  a  three-dimensional  model  of  dominance ,  responsiveness , 
and  liking . 44  Dominance  is  determined  by  status. 
Responsiveness  is  a  factor  of  emotional  arousal  and 
st i mu 1  at i on . 

The  most  useful  concept  for  this  model,  liking ,  or 
the  immediacy  principle ,  says  that  individuals  are  attracted 
and  respond  to  those  things  that  they  like,  and  avoid  those 
things  that  they  don't  like.  Liking  relationships  can  be 
characterized  as  close  and  direct.  If  the  subordinate 
favors  the  motivation  level  of  the  leader,  the  subordinate 
would  indeed  affiliate  closer  with  the  leader,  especially  if 
the  motivation  is  positive. 

Newcomb's  cognitive  approach  to  i nterper sona 1 
relationships  centers  around  orientation.  This  orientation 


15a  relationship  between  a  person  and  some  aspect  of  the 
environment  and  can  be  positive  or  negative  and  intense  or 
weak.  As  in  other  consistency  theories,  there  is  strain 
towards  balance  based  on  importance  and  relevance.  The 
primary  contribution  of  this  theory  is  that  attraction  is 
not  an  isolated  attitude  toward  a  person,  but  rather  a 
complex  orientational  system.47 

In  Byrne's  reinforcement  approach,  individuals  tend 
to  be  attracted  to  a  person  when  experiences  with  that 
person  involve  more  rewards  than  punishments.  "The  ultimate 
attraction  of  one  to  another  will  be  determined  more  or  less 
by  a  simple  combination  of  the  stimuli,  each  weighted  in 
terms  of  its  magnitude  or  strength."4*  Expectation  of 
positive  reinforcements  create  strong  relationships.  The 
establishment  of  these  relationships  contribute  to 
organi zat i onal  effectiveness. 


Summary 


It  can  be  seen  that  both  intrapersonal  and 
1 nterpersonal  processes  establish  the  necessary  values  which 
orchestrate  a  potential  modeling  relationship. 
Sel  f-def  ini  tion  and  dyadic  interaction  determine  the 
accuracy  of  perceptions  which  suggest  the  strength  of  the 
attraction,  and  ultimately  imitative  behavior. 

It  is  this  i nterconnect i vi ty  between  superior  and 
subordinate  that  transmits  motivation  modeling.  Before 
reporting  the  evidence  that  validates  this  concept,  the  last 
construct,  motivation,  will  be  reviewed. 


MOTIVATION 


There  have  been  numerous  attempts  to  explain 
theories  of  motivation.  Some  are  biological /physiological , 
instinctual,  sensory,  and  emotional.  Others  are  centered  on 
the  physchol ogi cal  needs  of  the  individual.  And  still 
others  are  rooted  in  the  evolution  of  learning  and  behavior 
modification.  The  following  section  will  review  those 
theories  from  which  the  present  study  draws  its  hypotheses. 
These  include  need  theory,  cognitive-consistency  theories, 
work  theories,  achievement  theory,  and  social  learning 
theory . 

Reviewing  the  orientation  of  motivation  presented  in 
Chapter  1,  motivation  is  a  concept  used  to  "describe  the 
forces  acting  on  or  within  (an  individual)  to  initiate  and 
direct  behavior. The  concept  of  motivation  helps  to 
explain  why  certain  behavior  occurs  (or  doesn't  occur). 

There  is  voluminous  study  of  motivation.  This 
section  will  review  only  those  theories  which  give  credence 
to  the  modeling  potential  of  motivation  itself.  To  do  this, 
some  of  the  more  basic  theories  of  motivation  must  be 
mentioned  to  provide  foundation. 


Need  Theory 


Briefly,  Maslow  considered  motivation  as  a  construct 
relative  to  the  individual  as  a  whole,  not  simply  specific 
behavior  in  response  to  a  specific  stimulus,  for  example. 
He  argued  that  all  motivation  was  a  result  of  individual 
striving  for  ultimate  goals,  both  conscious  and  unconscious. 
He  proposed  that  individuals  behave  based  on  the  amount  of 
satisfaction  of  certain  needs.3* 

If  motives  are  equated  with  needs ,  then  there  are 
varying  levels,  or  strengths.  These  strengths  are 
determined  based  upon  the  individual's  personal  desire  to 
attain  satisfaction  of  those  needs.  And,  according  to 
Maslow,  it  is  also  dependent  upon  which  level  of  need  the 
individual  has  reached.  Some  are  "prepotent"  and  must  be 
satisfied  before  needs  higher  in  the  hierarchy  will  be 
triggered.  His  hierarchy  ranges  from  life-sustaining  to 
more  psychological  dimensions  as  follows: 

Physiological  Needs.  These  are  the  essential 
sustenance  factors  such  as  food,  clothing  and  shelter,  basic 
to  survival.  In  most  cases,  these  particular  needs  are  met 
materially  through  the  accumulation  and  spending  of  money. 

Safety  Needs.  Safety  needs  equate  to  security.  An 
individual  will  seek  organisations  and  relationships  that 
will  offer  freedom  from  the  threats  of  life. 


Social  Needs.  Frequently,  social  needs  become 
predominant  as  physiological  and  safety  needs  are  satisfied. 
Here,  the  individual  actively  attempts  to  "affiliate"  and 
interact  with  other  people.  Friendship  and  affection 
satisfy  social  needs. 

Esteem.  At  this  level,  recognition  of  individual 
worth  is  essential.  Frequently,  this  recognition  comes  from 
prestige  or  power.  But  most  importantly,  it  centers  around 
a  high  evaluation  of  self  and  respect  from  other  people. 

Self -actual izat ion .  An  individual  is 
sel f -actual i zed  if  they  can  fully  develop  their  potential 
and  achieve  life  goals.  Competence  is  a  key  factor. 

Basically,  Maslow's  idea  that  one  source  of  behavior 
motivation  is  the  need  to  expand  one's  potentialities  and 
became  all  that  one  is  capable  of  becoming  has  withstood  the 
test  of  scrutiny  and  continues  to  underlie  many  other 
cognitive  theories  of  motivation.  It  emphasizes  both 
psychological  growth  and  the  full  realization  of  human 
potential — competence,  effectiveness,  creativity,  and 
imagination. 

According  to  Maslow,  similar  to  the  various 
definitions  of  consideration  and  supportive  environments,  a 
leader  should  create  a  "climate"  for  employees  in  which  they 
attain  their  fullest  potential. 

One  extension  of  Maslow's  hierarchy  was  Alderfer's 
Existence,  Relatedness,  and  Growth  theory  (ERG).31  Safety, 
social,  and  esteem  needs  all  involve  i nterpersonal 


relationships.  These  are  recategorized  as  r e l at edne s s . 
Self  esteem  is  based  on  internal  cues  of  personal  and  goal 
achievement,  and  thus  very  close  to  self-actualization,  so 
combined  into  growth.  Finally,  physiological  and  safety 
needs  are  both  physical  needs,  so  he  calls  these  existence. 

In  Alderfer's  theory,  it  is  not  contradi ctory  that  a 
person  will  deny  basic  needs  in  order  to  be  creative  or  to 
gain  esteem  of  others.  Also,  he  says  an  unsatisfied  need 
does  not  necessarily  motivate  only  at  that  level,  as  in 
Maslow's  theory.  It  may  also  be  compensated  for  at  a  lower 


1  evel . 


This  distinction  is  particularly  important  because 


the  leader  may  compensate  a  subordinate  by  concentrating  on 
relatedness  needs,  for  example,  when  growth  needs  cannot  be 
met  on  the  job.  Also,  people  will  adapt  by  constructively 
channeling  energies  even  though  higher -order  needs  are 
blocked. 

The  idea  that  people  do  adapt  and  try  to  cope  with 
their  work  and  nonwork  frustrations  as  best  they  can  is  an 
important  one,  making  ERG  a  useful  and  innovative 
contribution  to  work  motivation  theory,  discussed  later. 


Cognitive  Consistency  Theories 


While  need  theory  suggests  a  motive  to  enhance  human 


i 


These  theories  explain  intrapersonal  (or  mental) 
agreement  between  attitudes  and  new  information  about  these 
same  attitudes.  The  main  assumption,  as  best  exemplified  in 
the  Congruity  Principle ,  Balance  Theory ,  and  Cognitive 
Dissonance  Theory ,  is  that  contradictory  information  with 
personal  attitudes  will  cause  tension.  This  tension  is 
reduced  by  attitude  or  behavior  change,  and  motivation. 

Osgood  and  Tannenbaum's  Congruity  Principle  asserts 
there  is  a  compromise  between  inconsistent  attitude  objects. 
An  individual  must  reduce  a  positive  attitude  or  increase  a 
negative  attitude,  or  both,  when  related  attitude  objects 
are  i ncongruent . 92 

Balance  Theory  suggests  that  when  two  people 
interact  with  an  event  or  object  of  mutual  concern,  the 
intrapersonal  and  interpersonal  situation  is  cognitively 
balanced  or  imbalanced.  In  a  balanced  situation, 
persuasion,  for  example,  is  unlikely.  But  if  unbalanced, 
motivation  is  prompted  from  tension.  "With  similar  attitudes 
proximity  will  increase  the  degree  of  positive  sentiment; 
with  slight  dissimilarity  of  attitude  a  mutual  assimilation 
might  be  produced,  and  with  it  an  increase  in  friendliness; 
with  strong  dissimilarities  the  hostility  will  be 
1  ncreased.  "  93 
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With  such  an  orientation,  it  is  proposed  that 
comparable  personalities  would  attract  because  the  most 
important  variable  influencing  attraction  between  two 
persons  is  the  similarity  of  their  attitudes. 

Finally,  Cognitive  Dissonance  theory  states  that 
motivation  results  because  people  actively  avoid 
inconsistent  (dissonant)  situations  (i.e.,  those  that  are 
not  in  agreement  with  the  individual's  own  attitudes.)34 

Thus,  a  leader's  degree  of  motivation  must  be 
consistent  with  the  subordinates,  or  vice  versa.  Otherwise, 
attitude  change  (on  the  part  of  either)  must  occur  if 
"avoidance"  is  to  be  precluded. 

The  suggestion  is  that  behavior  is  influenced  by 
others.  If  an  individual  has  inconsistent  attitudes  and 
behaviors  when  compared  with,  for  example,  the  supervisor,  a 
state  of  tension  occurs  and  there  is  a  certain  level  of 
motivation  generated  to  reduce  or  eliminate  that  tension. 

Evolving  from  cognitive  dissonance  theory,  equity 
theory ,  simply  stated,  proposes  that  people  are  motivated  to 
maintain  fair  rel at 1 onshi ps  with  others  and  will  attempt  to 
correct  unfair  relationships  by  making  them  fair.  Workers 
compare  themselves  to  other  workers  with  respect  to  what 
they  get  out  of  their  jobs  (outcomes)  and  what  they 
contribute  to  their  jobs  (inputs).  For  example,  outcomes 
include  wages,  status  and  job  satisfaction  while  inputs 
include  skills,  education,  job  training,  and  effort.33 


The  initial  presentation  of  this  theory  describes  a 
"ratio"  between  outcomes  and  inputs.  Each  individual 
"calculates"  his  or  her  individual  ratio.  Perception  is  the 
central  aspect  of  equity  theory.  The  essential  concern  of 
the  theory  is  how  an  individual  perceives  personal  ratios 
relative  to  others. 

A  condition  of  equity  exists  when  an  individual 
perceives  his  or  her  ratio  of  outcomes  to  inputs  to  equal 
that  of  some  relevant  "other"  such  as  another  worker  of 
relatively  equal  status. 

Five  "motivated"  actions  can  take  place  when  the 
perception  of  the  ratio  is  inequitable: 

1.  change  one's  outcomes  (e.g.,  more  pay) 

2.  change  one's  inputs  (e.g.t  work  less  hard) 

3.  choose  a  different  "comparison  other" 

4.  cognitively  distort  (e.g.,  rationalization) 

5.  leave  the  particular  exchange  relationship 
(e.g.  ,  resign)5* 

Such  a  ratio  might  also  be  calculated  between 
superior  and  subordinate,  drawing,  for  example,  on  the 
idiosyncracy  credit  theory.  Based  on  the  perception  of  the 
relationship,  a  leader's  high  level  of  motivation  may  be 
debited  by  a  subordinate's  low  level  of  motivation,  causing 
the  subordinate  to  perceive  an  inequity.  A  modeling  effect 
to  increase  the  equity  is  suggested. 


Work  Theory 


Theory  X  and  Theory  Y,  developed  by  Douglas 
McGregor,  proposed  that  all  management  practices  stem  from 
managers'  personal  "theories"  regarding  Man.  These 
"theories"  reflect  assumptions,  generalizations  and 
hypotheses  about  organizations  and  become  evident  in 
management  decisions  and  actions  affecting  the 
superior-subordinate  relationship.  McGregor  proposed  that 
the  way  a  manager  interacts  with  his  superiors,  peers,  and 
especially  his  subordinates  depends  upon  the  manager's 
philosophy  regarding  cause-effect  relationships  in  behavior. 

Theory  X  suggests  that  the  worker's  goals  and  those 
of  the  organization  are  in  conflict  and  that  workers  are 
primarily  motivated  by  extrinsic  rewards  and  the  fear  of 
punishment.  Therefore,  given  a  Theory  X  philosophy,  and 
since  Man  desires  satisfaction  of  his  basic  needs, 
management  can  manipulate  employees  by  making  extrinsic 
rewards  contingent  on  desired  behavior. 

In  contrast,  a  Theory  Y  philosophy  accepts  the 
position  that  employees  are  motivated  to  achieve  intrinsic 
as  well  as  extrinsic  rewards.  Intrinsic  rewards  stem  from 
achievement,  autonomy,  self-respect,  self-fulfillment  and 
are  believed  to  be  more  powerful  motivators  than  extrinsic 
rewards.  Furthermore,  employee  and  organizational  goals  do 
not  conflict.97 
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Chris  Argyris  studied  leadership  practices  on 
individual  behavior  and  personal  growth.  His 

"Immaturity-Maturity  Theory"  contends  that  individuals 
progress  along  a  continuum  o-f  seven  separate  stages  of 
growth.  People  are  often  unable  to  reach  their  anticipated 
levels  of  maturity  because  of  the  very  nature  of  the  formal 
organi zat i on .  Since  an  organization  is  normally  designed  to 
achieve  objectives  best  attained  collectively,  the 
individual  is  fit  into  the  organization,  not  vice  versa. 
Worker  maturity  suffers  for  organizational  efficiency. 

IMMATURITY . . - . MATURITY 

HKHHHHHHIHHHHIHKHHHHHHHHtiltHHIHI 

Passive . . . . . >Active 

Dependence- . —/Independence 

Behave  in  a  Few  Mays - >Capable  of  Behaving  in  Many  Hays 

Erratic  Shallow  Interests - >Deeper  and  Stronger  Interests 

Short  Tise  Perspective - >Long  Ti«e  Perspective 

Subordinate  Position - >Equal  or  Superoroinate  Position 

Lack  of  Awareness  of  Self— /Awareness  and  Control  Over  Self 

The  outcome  is  a  need  for  managers  to  create  work 
environments  more  conducive  to  self-growth  and  individual 
maturity.  In  recognition  of  Theory  Y,  if  properly 
motivated,  workers  can  be  more  productive  and  both 
organization  and  individual  will  profit.  *•  More  support 
Tor  greater  rel at i onshi p-or i ented ,  or  considerate,  leader. 


Another  researcher 


Frederick  Herzberg,  supported 


both  McGregor's  Theory  Y  concept  and  Argyris'  maturity 
continuum  in  his  "motivation-hygiene  theory.  " 59  Man  has  two 
separate,  distinct  and  independent  sets  of  needs  affecting 
behavior.  The  first,  the  hygiene  factors,  describe  Man's 
environment  and  serve  the  primary  function  of  preventing  job 
dissatisfaction.  The  second  set,  motivators,  effect  people 
towards  good  performance.  He  aligns  them  as  follows: 


HYGIENE  FACTORS 
Environment 

Policies  and  Adaimstration 

Supervision 

forking  Conditions 

interpersonal  Relations 

Money,  Status,  Security 


MOTIVATORS 
_ The  Job  1 itself 

Achieveaent 

Recognition  for  Accoaplishaent 
Challenging  Work 
Increased  Responsibility 
Growth  and  Developaent 


Hygiene  needs,  when  satisfied,  tend  to  eliminate 
dissatisfaction  and  work  restriction,  but  do  little  to 
motivate  an  individual  to  superior  performance  or 
increased  capacity.  Satisfaction  of  the  motivators, 
however,  will  permit  an  individual  to  grow  and  develop 
in  a  mature  way,  often  implementing  an  increase  in 
ability.41 

These  three  theories  provide  sound  evidence  that  in 
the  work  place,  leaders  must  provide  environmental  factors 
which  serve  to  provide  incentive  for  work.  They  must  also 
take  into  account  the  needs  of  the  individual  to  achieve 
personal  growth  toward  self-actualization. 

Miner42  and  McClelland43  studied  the  effects  of  the 
personal  motivation  of  the  leader  as  a  determinant  of 


success . 


Using  the  Miner  Sentence  Completion  Scale  and  the 


Thematic  Apperception  Test,  they  determined  that  "need  for 


achievement"  rated  high  on  the  scale  of  leaders  and  the 


correlation  between  managerial  motivation  and  success  wa* 


high. 


McClelland,  et  al.,44  proposed  a  specific  need 


theory  based  on  the  "need  for  achievement."  They  suggest 


that  as  people  mature,  develop  and  grow,  they  recognize. 


through  the  environment,  that  competence  is  admired  by 


significant  others.  This  learned  need  for  competence 


becomes  an  effective  performance  motive.  Achievement,  that 


is,  the  need  to  be  successful,  implies  accepting  challenge 


and  high  goals.  It  is  this  competence  that  enables  the 


imitative  process. 


In  a  similar  but  more  recent  analysis  by  the 


American  Management  Association  (AMA) ,  the  AMA  interviewed 


711  chief  executive  officers  in  a  variety  of  industries  to 


determine  what  is  actually  known  about  developing  potential 


executives. ' 


It  was  posed  that  the  selection  process  for 


potential  leaders  must  "critically  examine  'motivational 


drive' — the  need  to  achieve  results  and  interpersonal  skills 


and  communication  ability. 


In  the  research,  the  questionnaire  presented 


potential  key  influences  and  asked  each  CEO  to  rate  each 


item  in  terms  of  its  importance  in  helping  them  achieve 


their  current  status.  Ranked  very  conspicuously  at  the  too 
of  the  21  "key  i nf 1 uences"  was  "a  need  to  achieve 
results. "“ 

Intuitively,  the  need  to  achieve  results  can  be 
equated  with  a  positive  motivation  for  success. 

Path-Goal  Theory 

Workers  will  tend  to  be  high  producers  if  they  view 
high  productivity  as  a  path  leading  to  the  attainment  of  one 
or  more  personal  goals.  Some  research  suggests  that  a 
leader's  consideration  or  structure  initiating  behavior 
affect  the  subordinate's  behavior  for  selecting  a  certain 
path  leading  to  goal  attainment.  The  extent  to  which 

following  a  certain  path  is  multiplied  by  the  importance  of 
the  goals  involved  to  the  subordinate  (valence)  to  yield  the 
level  of  motivation  to  follow  a  path  or  engage  in  a  specific 
behavi  or . 47 

Environmental  factors  such  as  the  nature  of  the 
task,  also  exert  influence. 

The  focus  of  the  theory  is  "how  can  supervisors 
influence  path-goal  instrumentalities?"  It  is  essential 
that  subordinates  recognize  that  their  supervisors  have  the 
authority  to  influence  rewards  and  punishments  and  that 
rewards  are  tied  to  specific  behavior  paths. 

Supervisors  must  make  judgments  as  to  which 
behaviors  are  high  performance  paths  and  which  are  low.  A 


supervisor  high  in  consideration  will  perceive  being  given 
suggestions  by  subordinates  and  helping  -fellow  workers  as 
high  performance  paths;  less  considerate  supervisors 
won  '  t . 68 

House  furthered  path-goal  theory  with  the  following 
general  propositions: 

1.  Leader  behavior  is  acceptable  and  satisfying  to 
subordinates  to  the  extent  that  the  subordinates  see 
such  behavior  as  either  an  immediate  source  of 
satisfaction  or  as  instrumental  to  future  satisfaction. 

2.  The  leader's  behavior  will  be  motivational,  i.e., 
increase  effort,  to  the  extent  that  (1)  such  behavior 
makes  satisfactions  of  subordinate's  needs  contingent  on 
effective  performance,  and  (2)  such  behavior  complements 
the  environment  of  subordinates  by  providing  the 
coaching,  guidance,  support  and  rewards  necessary  for 
effective  performance.*’ 


Stated  less  formally,  the  motivational  functions  of 
the  leader  consist  of  increasing  the  number  and  kinds  of 
personal  payoffs  to  subordinates  for  work-goal 
attainment  and  making  paths  to  these  payoffs  easier  to 
travel  by  clarifying  the  paths,  reducing  road  blocks  and 
pitfalls,  and  increasing  the  opportunities  for  personal 
satisfaction  en  route.78 

Such  leader  behaviors  are  referred  to  as  directive 
(initiating  structure),  supportive  (consideration), 
achi evement-or i ented ,  and  participative. 

There  are  also  sets  of  conditions  for  subordinates, 
which  typically  include:  (1)  need  for  affiliation;  (2) 
need  for  achievement;  (3)  need  for  extrinsic  reward;  (4) 
locus  of  control;  (5)  author i tari ani sm:  and  (6)  ability. 

Although  they  use  somewhat  different  terminology, 
path-goal  theories  are  linked  closely  with  the  Ohio  State 
studies.  However,  in  testing  the  path-goal  theory,  low  to 


non-existent  correlations  have  been  verified.  Apparently, 
the  scales  developed  for  the  Ohio  State  studies,  which  have 
been  used  to  test  path-goal  theory,  do  not  provide 
comparable  measures  of  what  might  appear  to  be  the  same 
constructs. 71 

However,  there  is  sufficient  support  to  at  least 
rule  out  the  theory  as  happenstance.  Most  importantly, 
thouqh,  the  close  tie  that  path-goal  theory  posits  between 
leadership  and  subordinate  motivation  has  a  sound  logic  to 
it,  especially  in  the  "guiding,  coaching"  role  of  leadership 
as  it  relates  to  motivation. 

The  current  research  assumes  that  such  “guiding, 
coaching"  results  in  greater  occurrence  of  imitative 
behavi or . 

Social  Learning  Theory 

Finally,  and  of  direct  impact  on  this  research,  is 
social  learning  theory.  Individual  behavior  in 
organizations  and  resultant  performance,  producti vity ,  and 
effectiveness  are  critical  dimensions  in  current  studies  of 
leadership,  management  and  organizations.  Most  frequently, 
current  approaches  to  organizational  behavior  are 
char acter i zed  as  concerned  with  two  major  issues:  (a)  the 
understanding  and  (b>  the  influencing  of  behavior.7* 


Individual  behavior  is  attributed  to  many  different 
causes,  as  exemplified  by  the  previous  discussion  of  the 
many  varied  theories  of  motivation.  Obviously,  the 

understanding  of  behavior  is  very  complex  and  provides  as 
many  questions  as  answers  when  a  leader  attempts  to 
understand  means  by  which  he  or  she  might  influence  the 
behavior  of  subordinates.  Social  learning  theory  attempts 
to  link  together  behavior  and  cognitive  processes, 
speci f ical ly ,  learning. 

Rotter  pioneered  social  learning  theory  with  the 
assumption  that  human  behavior  is  motivated  by  goal 
attainment.  Not  unlike  other  learning  theories, 

reinforcement  plays  a  crucial  role  in  the  amount  of  learning 
that  occurs.  However,  he  introduces  a  new  concept  known  as 
meaningful  environment.  He  says  that  only  meaningful  events 
will  affect  behavior.  An  individual  must  process 

information  from  the  environment  and  match  it  with  memories 
of  past  experience.  For  a  behavior  to  be  motivated,  there 
must  be  a  strong  reinforcer  and  a  high  probability  that  it 
will  be  attained.  In  other  words,  both  value  and  expectancy 
□  lay  a  role  in  motivation.’5 

This  expectancy-value  theory  has  two  important 
strengths.  First,  the  theory  is  geared  exclusively  to 
icmple.:  human  behavior  in  a  social  environment.  And 


Social  learning  theory,  as  further  interpreted  by 
Albert  Bandura,  continues  to  develop  the  behavi or-cogni t i on 
linkage.  According  to  Bandura,  behavior  i s  an  interactive 
function  of  the  individual  (including  his  or  her 
cognitions),  the  individual's  enacted  behavior,  and  the 
environment  in  which  the  behavior  occurs.74 

Bandura's  theory,  known  as  Modeling  (also  sometimes 
imitation,  copying  and  matching),  or  Vicarious  Learning, 
posits  that  an  individual  (Observer,  0)  learns  from  the 
consequences  experienced  by  a  model  (M)  rather  than  from 
outcomes  stemming  from  his  or  her  own  performance  attempts. 

Within  the  process  of  modeling  are  four  stages.  The 
first,  attention,  concerns  the  processes  that  determine 
which  models  are  singled  out  for  observation  and  the 
behaviors  that  are  selected  from  the  observations. 
Retention  concerns  the  storage  of  observations  in  memory  by 
means  of  imagery  and/or  verbal  coding.  Motor  reproduction 
involves  the  reproduction  of  these  stored  mental  guides  as 
appropriate  action  when  cued  by  an  appropriate  situation, 
i  i  rid!  1  >  ,  motivational  processes  concern  various  reinforcers 
'environmental,  se 1 f -app 1 1 ed ,  and  vicarious)  that  serve  as 
intent ive  to  perform  the  vicariously  learned  behavior. 

If  an  ubser ver  is  to  learn  effectively  from  a  model 
it  is  important  that  the  model  be  credible,  reasonabl y 
successful,  clearly  display  the  behavior  to  be  learned 
arid  otherwise  facilitate  the  attention  process, 
similarly,  successful  retention  of  observed  behavior 
requires  more  than  just  observing  the  model--it  usually 
requires  goinq  aver  (rehearsing)  the  modeled  sequences 
of  behavior  either  physically  or  mentally.73 


Additionally,  people  will  tend  to  increase  the 


frequency  of  behavior  that  has  resulted  in  positive 
consequences,  and  will  tend  to  decrease  the  frequency  of 
behavior  that  has  resulted  in  negative  consequences. 

A  critical  concept  of  the  modeling  process  is  that 
of  "antecedent  learning,"  that  is,  behavioral  change  can 
occur  as  a  result  of  a  discriminative  stimulus  that  occurs 
before  the  behavior.  For  example,  a  goal  that  influences 
subsequent  subordinate  behavior  would  be  "antecedent." 
Bandura  emphasizes  this  process  as  "vicarious"  learning. 

Individuals  are  not  dependent  on  direct  experience 
of  the  consequences  of  their  behavior  for  learning  to  take 
place.  An  individual  learns  by  observing  the  consequences 
(rewards  and  punishments)  associated  with  behavior  exhibited 
in  the  model.76 

By  observing  a  model  of  the  desired  behavior,  an 
individual  forms  an  idea  of  how  response  components  must 
be  combined  and  sequenced  to  produce  the  new  behavior. 
In  other  words,  people  guide  their  actions  by  prior 
notions  rather  than  by  relying  on  outcomes  to  tell  them 
Nhat  they  must  do.71 

In  a  study  conducted  by  Weiss,  it  was  reported  that 
1 nterpersonal  attraction,  credibility,  status  and  competence 
of  the  model  influence  the  probability  that  an  observer  will 
imitate  the  modeled  behavior.  Likewise,  the  observer's  low 
self-esteem  and  need  for  external  rei nf orcement  also  enhance 
the  modeling  process.7® 


76 


A  majority  of  the  research  on  modeling  has  focused 
on  training  strategies.  lianz  and  Sims  found  that  modeling 
techniques  are  effective  when  employees  (1)  observe  the 
target  behavior,  i.e.,  the  specific  behavior  to  be  learned 
through  such  methods  as  film  and  video  tape;  (2)  can 
practice  what  they  have  learned;  (3)  are  given  feedback; 
and  (4)  are  given  the  opportunity  to  apply  what  they  have 
learned  back  to  the  job.7’ 

"Social  learning  theory  explains  that  individuals 
are  active  and  observing  who  profit  from  the  experiences  of 
others  and  store  these  observations  symbolically  for  future 
use  and  regulate  behavior  through  intrinsic  rewards. ““ 

This  becomes  the  central  thesis  of  this  research. 
As  observers,  subordinates  will  actively  vary  personal 
behavior  in  a  manner  that  is  consonant  with  the  behavior  of 
the  leader.  Certain  conditions  enhance  this  modeling 
process.  These  conditions  serve  as  the  independent 
variables  and  will  be  explained  in  Chapter  V. 

Summary 

Motivation,  then,  must  be  assessed  as  a  multi-path 
variable.  Critical  to  leadership  is  the  motivation  of  the 
1 eader ,  the  motivation  of  the  individual  subordi nate <s) ,  the 
motivation  of  the  group  or  organization,  and  the 
motivational  environment  that  is  impacted  by  other  players. 


Motivation  is  accepted  as  an  integral  dimension  to 
organizational  effectiveness.  But  few  studies  have 
correlated  the  level  of  leader  motivation  with  the  levels  of 
follower  motivation.  The  tradition  has  been  that  leaders 
must  provide  some  level  of  motivation  for  the  subordinates 
through  job  enrichment,  recognition,  reward,  etc. 

All  too  often,  it  is  overlooked  that  the  leader, 
too,  is  a  member  of  a  reference  group,  and  extracts  levels 
of  personal  motivation,  just  as  the  leader's  subordinates, 
from  roles,  norms,  etc. 

What  effect  does  that  motivation  have  on  the  level 
of  motivation  of  the  followers  and  ultimately  the 
effectiveness  of  the  organization?  This  study  addresses 


CHAPTER  IV 


VARIABLES,  INSTRUMENTS,  AND  OPERATIONAL  DEFINITIONS 

In  developing  this  theory,  numerous  variables  have 
been  measured  and  appropriate  statistical  analysis  applied. 
This  chapter  will  review  each  of  the  variables,  describe  the 
instruments  used  to  measure  them,  and  provide  operational 
det  miti  ons . 

Motivation  to  Manage  <MM> 

As  the  dependent  variable,  motivation  to  manage 
defines  the  1 eader /manager ' s  positive  or  negative  attitude 
towdf  u  ms  or  her  role  as  a  1  eader /manager .  In  an  attempt 
to  develop  this  theory  of  leadership/management  motivation 
1  n  large,  complex,  bureaucratic  organi zat i ons ,  Miner  drew 
from  both  rule  theory  as  well  as  the  Ohio  State  studies. 

He  identified  a  set  of  role  pr escr l pt l ons  that  seem 
to  appear  with  high  frequency  in  large,  formalized,  and 
rationalized  or  y an  l  z  at  l  ons  that  function  in  a  bureaucratic 
manner .  Miner  says,  "Role  pr escr l pt l ons  can  differ 
considerably  from  one  organization  to  another.  Yet,  there 
do  seem  to  tit?  some  requirements  which  appear  again  and  again 
in  association  with  a  qreat  variety  of  managerial 
pos l t l ons . " 1 


Hi  5  theory  suggests  that  individuals  who  are  more 
positively  inclined  toward  these  prescriptions  are  likely  to 
be  more  successful  than  those  individuals  who  are  negatively 
inclined  toward  them.  Based  on  in-depth  studies  of  large 
organizations,  his  role  prescr i pti ons  and  motivational 
patterns  are  as  follows: 

1.  Managers  are  expected  to  behave  in  ways  which  do  not 
provoke  negative  reactions  from  their  superiors; 
ideally  they  will  elicit  positive  responses.  A  manager 
must  be  in  a  position  to  obtain  support  for  his  actions 
at  higher  levels.  This  requires  a  good  relationship 
with  superiors.  It  follows  that  a  manager  should  have  a 
generally  positive  attitude  toward  those  holding 
positions  of  authority  over  him.  Any  tendency  to 
generalized  hatred,  distaste,  or  anxiety  in  dealing  with 
people  in  positions  of  authority  will  make  it  extremely 
difficult  to  meet  job  demands.  Interactions  with 
superiors  will  either  be  minimal  or  filled  with  so  much 
negative  feeling  that  the  necessary  positive  reactions 
and  support  cannot  possibly  be  attained. 

2.  There  is  a  strong  competitive  element  built  into 
managerial  work.  Managers  must  strive  to  win  for 
themselves  and  their  subordinates  and  accepts  such 
challenges  as  other  managers  may  offer.  In  order  to 
meet  this  role  requirement  a  person  should  be  favorably 
disposed  toward  engaging  in  competition.  If  he  is 
unwilling  to  compete  for  position,  status,  advancement 
and  his  ideas,  he  is  unlikely  to  succeed.  Any 
generalized  tendency  to  associate  unpleasant  emotions, 
such  as  anxiety  and  depression,  with  performance  in 
competitive  situations  will  almost  inevitably  result  in 
behavior  which  falls  short  of  role  demands. 

3.  Although  the  behaviors  expected  of  a  father  and 
those  expected  of  a  manager  are  not  identical,  both  are 
supposed  to  take  charge,  to  make  decisions,  to  take  such 
disciplinary  actions  as  may  be  necessary  and  to  protect 
other  members  of  a  group.  Thus,  one  of  the  common  role 
requirements  of  the  managerial  job  is  that  the  incumbent 
behave  in  an  active  and  assertive  manner.  It  follows 
that  a  desire  to  meet  these  requirements  will  generally 
lead  to  success  in  managerial  work.  Those  who  prefer 
more  passive  behavior  patterns,  no  matter  what  their  sex 
ard  those  who  become  upset  or  disturbed  at  the  prospect 
■ , f  behaving  in  an  assertive  manner  would  not  be  expected 
to  possess  the  type  of  motivation  needed.  The 


managerial  job  appears  to  require  an  individual  who 
obtains  pleasure  from  performing  as  prescribed  by  the 
traditional  father  role  in  our  society. 


4.  The  manager  must  exercise  power  over  subordinates 
and  direct  their  behavior.  He  must  tell  others  what  to 
do  and  enforce  his  words  through  appropriate  use  of 
positive  and  negative  sanctions.  The  individual  who 
finds  such  behavior  difficult  and  emotionally 
disturbing,  who  does  not  wish  to  impose  his  wishes  on 
others  or  believes  it  is  wrong  to  do  so,  would  not  be 
expected  to  meet  this  particular  role  prescr 1 pti on . 
Subordinates  must  be  induced  to  perform  in  a  manner 
which  will  be  conducive  to  the  attainment  of 
organi zat i onal  goals,  and  the  person  placed  in  a 
position  of  authority  over  them  would  therefore  ideally 
desire  to  behave  in  ways  calculated  to  achieve  this 
ob  ject 1 ve. 

5.  The  managerial  job  requires  a  person  to  stand  out 
from  his  group  and  assume  a  position  of  high  visibility. 
He  must  deviate  from  the  immediate  subordinate  group  and 
do  things  which  inevitably  invite  attention,  discussion, 
and  perhaps  criticism  from  those  who  report  to  him. 
When  this  idea  of  standing  out  from  the  group  elicits 
feelings  of  unpl easantness ,  then  behavior  appropriate  to 
the  role  will  occur  much  less  often  than  would  otherwise 
be  the  case.  It  is  the  person  who  enjoys  being  the 
center  of  attention  who  is  most  likely  to  meet  the 
demands  ot  the  jab  in  this  area.  Such  a  person  has  many 
of  the  character l sties  of  a  good  actor. 

6.  There  are  administrative  requirements  such  as 
constructing  budget  estimates,  serving  on  committees, 
t  alii  rig  on  the  telephone,  filling  out  forms,  and  so  on 
in  all  managerial  work,  although  the  specific  activities 
will  vary.  To  meet  these  prescriptions  a  manager  must 
at  least  be  willing  to  face  this  type  of  routine  and 
ideal  1  gain  some  satisfactior,  from  it.  If  such 
behavior  is  consistently  viewed  with  apprehension  or 
loathing,  a  person's  chances  of  success  are  low.  A 
desire  to  avoid  or  put  off  the  administrative  duties  of 
the  managerial  job  can  only  result  in  deviation  from 
role  pr escr l pt l ons ,  and  thus  in  less  effective 
per  f  or  mance . 2 

The  thrust  of  Miner's  theory  is  to  determine  what  do 


iuccessful  managers  do  and  what 


their  attitudes 


beha v i cr  s 


How  do  you  compare  successful  with  less 


successful  managers'1  It  was  those  pr  escr  l  pt  l  ons  identified 


above  that  answered  his  research  questions. 


But  while 


probably  salient  to  most  organizations,  it  was 
scientifically  valid  only  in  larger,  formally  structured, 
output  oriented  organizations. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  Miner's  theory  differs 
from  other  leadership/management/motivation  theories  in  that 
it  is  of  limited  domain.  Rather  than  explore  the  effects  of 
motivation  on  a  global  scale,  motivation  to  manage  theory  is 
more  operationally  useful. 

The  theoretical  objectives  have  been  held  to 
manageable  proportions;  that  we  have  been  working  out 
of  a  limited  domain  theory,  rather  than  a  grand  theory; 
that  our  theoretical  weapon  has  been  more  analogous  to  a 
rifle  or  a  shotgun  with  a  considerable  choke,  than  to  a 
blunderbuss.  The  goal  has  not  been  to  understand, 
predict,  and  control  with  regard  to  all  human 
motivation,  but  to  achieve  these  scientific  objectives 
with  regard  to  the  motivation  of  people  in  a  particular 
type  of  job,  in  a  particular  type  of  organization,  under 
a  particular  type  of  control  system.5 


There  is  very  little  research  relating 
rol e-mot x vat  ion  theory  to  need  theory,  achievement  theory, 
motivation-hygiene  theory,  or  equity  theory.  Likewise, 
there  is  no  research  identifying  a  relationship  between 
various  leadership  theories  such  as  path-goal  theory. 

Miner's  theory  does  parallel  to  some  extent 
McClelland  view  on  achievement  and  power  motivation  and 


Fiedlers  contingency  theory. 


McClelland  attributed  managerial  success  to 
socialized  power  motivation,  where  the  expression  of 
power  needs  is  curbed  or  muted  by  inhibitory  forces 
(which)  seem  to  suggest  a  highly  similar  concept  to 
managerial  motivation. 

Under  conditions  where  leader-member  relations  are 
good,  the  task  to  be  performed  is  highly  structured,  and 
the  inherent  power  of  the  leader's  position  is  strong, 
low  LPC  provides  the  key  to  success.  The  low  LPC  leader 
is  said  to  be  highly  task  and  goal-achievement  oriented. 
The  conditions  here  approximate  those  of  the  ideal 
bureaucracy  and  the  description  of  the  low  LPC  leader  is 
not  unlike  that  of  the  person  who  has  a  high  motivation 


(It  should  be  noted  that,  although  Miner  calls  his 
theory  "motivation  to  manage",  his  role  prescriptions 
include  both  leadership  and  management  functions.  For 
example.  Miner's  prescriptions  of  assertiveness,  imposing 
wishes  and  competitiveness  are  clearly  functions  of 
leadership,  while  administrative  tasks  and  respect  for 
authority  figures  are  clearly  management  orientations.) 

In  studies  of  various  types  and  levels  of  management 
(R  and  u ,  marketing,  department  store,  scientific, 
personnel,  industrial  relations,  army  officers,  school 
admirn  strata-  ,  and  graduate  students,  as  examples),  all  21 


studies  r  .  te 


y  Miner  yielded  significant  results,  12  at  P 


.01.  Studies  conducted  outside  the  domain  of  the  theory, 
i„e.,  not  in  j  bureiiucr  atic  type  environment,  tailed  to 
produce  s  i  gn  i  *  i  c  .,i  it  findings,  supporting  his  hypothesis. 

In  measure  nts  construct.  Miner  developed  the  Miner 
Sentence  '  <  imp  1 ei  l  on  Scale  (MSCS).  Miner  offers  findings 


which  support  the  construct  validity  of  the  MSLS , 


consistently  supporting  the  interpretation  that  it  is  a 
measure  of  motivation  to  manage  and  not  a  measure  of  other 
types  of  motivation.  Other  construct  validity  data, 
involving  the  correlation  of  the  MSCS  with  other  instruments 
(Kuder  Preference  Record,  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank, 
Gough  Adjective  Check  List,  Myers-Briggs  Type  Indicator,  and 
Ghiselli  Sel f -Descript i on  Inventory)  clearly  indicates  an 
overall  pattern  of  results  supporting  the  motivation  to 
manage  interpretation.3 

The  original  MSCS  was  completed  through  a  projective 
process  where  scorers  determined  whether  responses  were 
positive,  negative,  or  neutral.  While  Miner  received 
criticism  of  his  scorer  techniques,  he  provides  compelling 
evidence  which  indicates  the  soundness  of  his  procedures.6 

However,  the  multiple  choice  MSCS,  used  in  this 
research,  offers  a  shift  from  projective  to  objective 
measurement,  and,  too,  is  validated  as  a  significant 
predictor  of  managerial  success.  As  an  outgrowth  of  the 
original  scale,  using  test-retest  separated  by  a  ten  week 
period.  Miner  reports  reliability  coefficients  ranging  from 
.68  to  .84  with  a  median  of  .81  for  total  motivation  scores 
in  various  samples. 

Miner  continues  to  validate  that  the  higher  the 
total  MSCS  score,  the  higher  are  grade  level  performance 
ratings,  compensation,  success,  and  position  within  several 
industries  and  businesses.  Total  MSCS  scores  also  accurately 
forecast  promotion  into  management,  changes  in  grade  level 


*  r. « 


and  performance,  and  other  predictors  of  success. 

OPERATIONAL  DEFINITION.  The  variable  "motivation" 
in  both  the  leader  and  the  subordinate  is  measured  by  the 
Miner  Sentence  Completion  Scale.  Each  respondent  is  asked 
to  complete  the  40  multiple  choice  questions.  Level  of 
motivation  is  assessed  as  the  total  score  (“35  to  *35)  as 
reported  by  the  MSCS.  Higher  scores  indicate  greater 

positive  attitude  toward  1 eader /manager  roles,  i.e.,  greater 
mot  l  vat  l  on . 

Leadership  Style  (St) 

This  research  contends  that  Modeling  is  enhani  ed  if 
the  leader  is  more  relationship  oriented,  that  is,  more 
supportive  of  subordinates  that  task  oriented. 

A  vast  amount  of  research  has  attempted  to  capture 
var  i  ous  st  y  1  es  a  va  l  1  ab  1  e  in  the  r  eper  t  c>  i  r  e  of  1  eader  sh  i  p  . 
There  have  been  various  continuua,  but  most  range  from 
author  i  tan  an  ( or  aut  ocratic)  to  demot.  rat  it  . 

At  one  extreme  is  t  tie  autocrat,  who  is  best 
char  acter  u  ed  by  t  he  l  nd  ivi  dua  i  who  l  mposes  his  or  her  will 
upon  a  group  in  order  to  perform  a  task.  hue  h  a  definition 
implies  authority  from  some  source  and  unquest i on i nq 
obedience  from  s  ■  ,Lor  d  l  n  at  es .  Such  a  1  eader  determines  at  1 
po  1  icy  mat  t  er  s  and  nor  ma  1  1  y  directs  subordinates  by 
di  :tating  one  step  at  a  time.  Communication  flow  is 

controlled  by  the  leader,  and  usually  sparse. 


At  t he  other  end  of  the  scale  is  the  participati ve 


leader.  Rather  than  an  arbitrary  approach  to  leadership, 
this  leader  sees  the  1 eader  s  function  as  goal  advancement 
t hr ouqh  c ooper at i ve  group  interaction,  openly  inviting 
M.bordi  nates  to  share  in  decisions,  policy-making  and 
>pe'  at  ion  methods. 

He  or  she  encourages  group  discussion  and  decision 
wt  ■  «-*.  *eacible  and  1  oof  s  for  alternative  solutions  for  group 
-  ip-  a!  hs  a  de»«><  rat  ic  leader,  they  "join"  the 

4  .  ,k  :  hI  i  if  by  the  qr  oup  s  decisions.  As  a  consultative 

■  ■  *  ’  .  •  •  a  *  i r  v  o  1  y erne n t  ,  d l sc  uss l on ,  ar  gument ,  and  gr oup 

•  t'.me  'at  i  one  are  considered,  but  the  1  eader  maintains 

■  at  .  .  ’  .  •  •'  dec  l  SI  on s  . 

.<  ha-i  iiMptcncf  in  these  styles  of  leadership  is 

■  t  «  ■  •  <  ;ipi  .  miKi  mat  inq  retained  by  the  1  eader ,  While 

,  ■  '  « *  eader  mates  all  decisions,  the  democratic 

■  .  ♦  .•  .f  and  assists  the  qr  oup  in  making  decisions. 

.'t  e  ot  tier  leaderships  styles  between  these  two 

•  s  ‘at.  mar' y  Mould  ar  que  that  democratic 

•  o*  at  lhip  end  of  the  spectrum.  Rather ,  the 

v  *  !  i  *  *  .  i ortp'  .  ;  bar  at  t  er  i  pt)  by  c  omp  1  et  e  f  r  eedom  of 

1  ♦  ■  i  >n  and  no  real  directive  leadership  role, 

•  •  *  *  ■  •  a  t  j  »  b«>s  is  t  i  <<ut  hor  i  t  ar  l  am  sm. 

on  •  r  .  s  the  bur  tom  r  at  it  1  eader .  This  1  eader 

•  .«  a  1 1  *  ■  ■  i ,  •  ,  j  ,  *  r  (nr  the  organization  and  leads  and  manages 

■  .  »-,e  bo.  »  as  defined  by  the  or  gan  1  z  at  l  on .  Again,  much 
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as  the  autocratic  leader,  this  style  calls  for  "telling" 
what  and  how  to  do.  Deviation  from  expected  norms  is  not 
accepted  and  little  individual  freedom  is  permitted. 

Since  the  next  variable  to  be  discussed,  DC,  is 
designed  to  measure  the  autocrati c-democratic  spectrum,  St 
will  be  a  more  precise  look  at  relationship  versus  task 
ori entati on. 

Evolving  from  the  Ohio  State  Studies,  scales  to 
measure  consideration  and  initiating  structure  were 
developed.  Items  on  the  Consideration  scale  describe 
behaviors  that  indicate  a  regard  for  the  comfort  and 
well-being  of  the  group  members,  as  well  as  an  equalitarian 
respect  for  the  members'  contributions.  Items  in  the 
Initiation  of  Structure  scale  describe  behaviors  that 
clearly  define  the  leader’s  role,  and  structure  the 
expectations  of  the  members. 

The  original  scale,  the  Leader  Behavior  Description 
Questionnaire  (LBDQ)  was  followed  by  an  industrial  version, 
the  Supervisory  Behavior  Description  Questionnaire  (SBDQ) , 
and  the  LBDQ-Form  XII,  by  Stogdill. 

The  LBDQ  was  primarily  designed  to  measure  factors 
concerning  the  consequence  about  a  leader's  behavior.  In  a 
comparison  of  the  three  scales,  measurement  of  initiating 
structure  and  consideration,  reliabilities  were  .81  and  .93 
for  the  LBDQ,  .68  and  .81  for  the  SBDQ,  and  .78  and  .90  for 
the  LBDQ-XII.  Numerous  studies  have  shown  the  LBDQ  XII  to  be 
the  most  psychometri cal ly  sound. 


These  two  dimensions  are  used  in  this  study  because 
of  their  extensive  usage  in  leadership  research.  For 
example,  two-thirds  of  all  pre-1980  leadership  field  studies 
and  over  three-quarters  of  all  studies  of  perceived  leader 
behavior  used  these  Ohio  State  categorizations. 7 

Stogdill  tested  the  differential  validity  of  several 
subscales  by  writing  scenarios  for  that  pattern  of  behavior, 
having  that  pattern  acted  out  by  experienced  actors,  with 
observers  using  the  LBDQ-XII  to  describe  the  supervisor's 
behavior.  Stogdill  concluded  that  the  scales  measure  what 
they  purported  to  measure.  In  numerous  other  factor 
studies,  similar  validity  was  verified. 

OPERATIONAL  DEFINITION.  Leadership  style  is  defined 
as  the  degree  to  which  the  subordinate  perceives  the  leader 
emphasizes  consideration  behaviors  more  than  initiating 
structure  behaviors.  It  is  calculated  based  on  the 
difference  between  the  total  consideration  score  <5  to  50) 
and  the  initiating  structure  score  (5  to  50)  on  the  LBDQ 
XII.  A  higher  positive  score  identifies  a  leader  with  more 
consideration  than  initiating  structure  behavior.  A 
negative  score  indicates  greater  initiating  structure 


Organizational  Characteristics  (OC) 

Paralleling  the  concept  of  leadership  style  must  be 
an  assessment  of  the  influence  of  that  style  and  other 
mechanisms  on  organizational  processes.  Lewin,  Katz, 
Cartwright  and  Zander,  MacGregor,  Blake  and  Mouton,  Likert, 
Bowers  and  Seashore,  Fiedler,  and  Yukl  are  just  a 
representat i ve  sampling  of  the  many  researchers  who  have 
classified  the  two  extremes  of  leadership — autocracy  and 
democracy . 

Stogdill  suggested  that  these  “dichotomies  of 
leadership"  had  similar  characteri sties,  yet  offer  divergent 
orientations.  For  example,  the  multi-faceted 
democratic/autocratic  spectrum  refers  to  the  way  power  is 
distributed,  whose  needs  are  met,  and  which  way  decisions 
are  made.  Participati ve/directive  refers  primarily  to  how 
decision  are  made.  Relations-/task-oriented  leadership 
focuses  on  whose  needs  are  met.  Consideration/initiation  of 
structure  questions  deal  with  how  decisions  are  made  and  to 
the  structuring  of  tasks  and  goals  and  role  relationships. 
And  finally,  laissez-faire/motivation  to  manage  examines  the 
extent  to  which  leadership  is  avoided  or  attempted.* 

There  are  numerous  methodologies  for  measuring 
trends  in  productive  capability  and  therefore  the  value  of 
an  organization's  assets.  Likely  the  most  massive  effort 
was  that  undertaken  at  the  Institute  for  Social  Research  at 


the  University  of  Michigan.  Through  a  series  of  studies. 


a 


rationale  for  organizational  improvement  was  developed. 


It 


relied  partly  on  "democratizing  the  leadership  patterns  in 
the  organization,  predicated  on  the  efficacy  of  democratic 
over  autocratic  processes."’ 

The  result  was  Likert's1*  four  systems  of 
interpersonal  relationships  in  large  organizations: 
exploitative  autocratic  (System  1);  benevolent  autocratic 
(System  2);  consultative  (System  3);  and  democratic  (System 
4).  The  thesis  was  that  if  an  organization  moved  away  from 
the  autocratic  to  the  democratic  form  of  organizat ion , 
productivity  and  employee  satisfaction  would  increase. 

The  following  are  brief  descriptions  of  each  system: 

System  1:  Superiors  and  subordinates  have  no  mutual 
confidence  or  trust  in  each  other  nor  do  either  support  each 
other.  Motivation  is  generally  accomplished  through  fear 
tactics  and  punishment.  The  majority  of  the  personnel 


dislike  the 

organization 

and 

supervision. 

Most 

communication 

is  downward 

and 

leaders  have 

little 

understanding  of  subordinates.  Interpersonal  relations  are 
sparse  between  leader  and  subordinate.  Decision-making  and 
control  is  centralized  in  the  top  echelon,  with  little  input 
or  feedback  from  subordinates.  Informal  organizations 
oppose  the  formal  one. 

System  2:  While  many  of  the  same  characteristics  in 
System  1  exist,  some  supportive  behavior  is  seen,  although 
normally  condescending.  Rewards  are  used  and  subordinate 
satisfaction  is  improved.  Superiors  are  starting  to  have 
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some  feel  for  employees  needs  and  wants,  but  there  is  still 
little  interaction.  Orders  are  issued  without  regard  to 
subordinate  comment.  However,  there  is  sometimes  one-on-one 
consultations  with  individuals.  Informal  organizations  are 
less  resistant  of  the  formal  one. 

System  3:  There  is  significant  enhancement  of 
confidence,  trust  and  supportive  behavior  inspired  by 
greater  interaction.  Open  discussion  between  superiors  and 
subordinates  is  not  unusual.  Rewards  and  involvement  by 
superiors  provide  motivation  and  subordinates  generally  feel 
good  about  their  relationships  and  the  organization.  Two 
way  communication  results  in  a  greater  understanding  of 
subordinates.  Decision-making  is  a  consultative  process, 
however,  the  decisions  are  still  made  at  the  top.  Informal 
organizations,  if  they  exist,  generally  support  the  goals  of 
the  formal  organization. 

System  4:  This  phase  is  character i zed  by  high 
confidence,  trust,  motivation,  two-way  communication  and 
interaction,  group  parti cipati on  in  goal -sett i ng ,  and  high 
satisfaction  with  regard  to  group  membership. 
Decision-making  is  seen  throughout  the  organization. 
Informal  and  formal  organizations  are  identical. 

Briefly,  then,  System  1  is  author i tar i an ,  task 
oriented  and  System  4  is  based  on  a  greater  team  emphasis 
generating  mutual  trust  and  support. 


The  Pro-file  o-f  Organization  Characteristics  (POC) 
measure  the  location  of  the  organization  on  the  spectrum 
between  System  1  and  System  4. 

The  POC  has  been  administered  extensively  resulting 
in  correlations  with  performance  ranging  from  .3  to  .6  and 
among  the  scales  of  leader,  peer,  subordinate,  and 
organizational  behaviors  from  .4-. 8. 

OPERATIONAL  DEFINITION.  In  determining  the 
character i st i cs  of  the  organization,  each  subordinate  will 
assess  the  unit  by  completing  the  POC.  Each  subscale  is 
assigned  a  value  from  1  to  4.  A  higher  score  as  determined 
by  the  mean  value  of  the  18  items  indicates  a  more 
democratic  organization. 

Leaders*  Personal  Qualities  ( LPQ) 

Certain  personal  attributes  of  the  leader  are 
closely  associated  with  influence  on  the  morale  and  attitude 
of  subordinates.  The  self-concept  of  the  leader  is  proposed 
as  among  these.  As  an  independent  variable,  it  answers  two 
basic  questions  for  the  leader:  Who  and  what  am  I?  It 
represents  the  leader's  self-perception.  There  is  a  third 
facet  more  evaluative  in  nature — a  feeling  of  worth  or 
unworth,  success  or  failure,  can  or  can't  do. 


Self-concept  is  of  special  concern  because  a  great 
deal  of  research,  to  include  this  study,  suggests  a  direct 
correlation  between  this  attitude  o-f  sel-f  and  performance. 
That  is,  a  positive  self-image  is  an  asset. 

It  typically  moves  the  leader  to  better  performance 
and  frequently  "motivates**  the  subordinate  in  a  more 
positive  direction.  It  seems  necessary  that  the  subordinate 
perceive  this  self-confidence  in  the  leader.  It  is  not 
enough  for  the  leader  to  simply  possess  the  trait,  but  it 
must  be  similarly  interpreted  by  the  subordinate. 

Perception  is  certainly  a  distorting  factor  in  the 
process  of  cause  and  effect  analysis  between  leader  and 
subordinate.  Perception  has  been  defined  as  "the  process  of 
becoming  aware  of  objects,  qualities,  or  relations  by  way  of 
the  sense  organs."11  It  has  also  been  noted  that  "while 
sensory  content  is  always  present  in  perceptions,  what  is 
perceived  is  influenced  by  set  and  prior  experience,  so  that 
the  perception  is  more  than  a  passive  registration  of 
stimuli  impinging  on  the  sense  organs."11 

The  subordinate  as  well  as  the  leader  think,  feel, 
and  act  in  response  to  the  environment  and  others  as  they 
perceive  it.  Therefore,  the  self-concept  is  a  picture  of 
the  individual  in  relationship  with  that  environment. 

This  personality  factor  in  the  leader  determines  the 
relationship  between  character  and  the  individual  the  leader 


outwardly  depicts. 


In  assessing  this  self-concept  and  perceived 
sel f -concept ,  three  scales  were  chosen  which  have  historical 
foundation.  The  first  scale  measures  self-esteem  and  was 
developed  by  Rosenberg  to  measure  attitudes  toward  the  self 
along  a  f avorable-to-unf avorable  dimension.  Several 

criteria  were  considered  in  the  development  of  the  scale: 
sel f-respect ;  self  worthiness;  at  least  on  a  par,  but 
certainly  no  worse  than  others;  and  not  necessarily 
perfect,  but  aware  of  limitations  and  has  expectations  to 
grow  and  improve.13  His  initial  sample  consisted  of  more 
than  5000  subjects. 

The  reproducibi 1 i ty  of  the  scale  (using  the  Guttman 
procedure)  was  92  percent  and  its  scalability  was  72  percent 
for  his  sample.  Documented  test-retest  reliability  of  .85 
has  also  been  reported. 

Several  attempts  to  assure  validity  included  a 
comparison  of  subjects  completing  the  S— E  scale  and  then 
independent  ratings  by  nurses  using  the  Leary  Scales.  There 
was  significant  association  between  self-esteem  and 
depression.  Also,  there  was  significant  correlation  between 
self-esteem  and  depressive  affects  as  measured  by  another 
sel f -admi ni stered  scale.  Based  on  these  and  other 
correl ati ons ,  Robinson  and  Shaver  recommend  this  instrument 
where  a  short  and  general  index  of  self-esteem  is  required. 


Like  internal  control,  personal  competence  is  a 
measurement  of  personal  efficacy  and  a  feeling  of  mastery 
over  the  self  and  the  environment.  There  is  ample  evidence 
that  the  degree  of  an  individual's  competence  in  a  task 
determines  the  facilitation  of  learning,  or  modeling.14  As 
suggested  by  Miller  and  Dollard,  it  is  likely  that  early  in 
life,  discriminati ve  learning  takes  place  in  which 
situations,  models,  drives,  and  other  stimuli  are 
differentiated  in  terms  of  their  instrumental  association 
with  imitative  behavior. 

Although,  as  with  other  dimensions,  differentiation 
of  models  may  occur  for  a  variety  of  attributes,  most  of 
these  connote  some  degree  of  environmental  competence.  Age, 
brightness,  status,  and  skill  are  among  the  attributes 
suggested. 

Campbell's  original  personal  competence  scale  was 
constructed  to  determine  a  "sense  of  political 
effectiveness."  The  authors  also  found  that  personal 
competence  correlated  positively  and  significantly  with 
strong-mindedness  and  trust.1* 

Average  inter-item  correlation  for  the  original 
administration  was  .16.  Personal  efficacy  was  related  to 
education  and  political  awareness.  The  authors  interpreted 
the  complex  pattern  of  relations  to  mean  that  education, 
among  other  things,  contributes  to  the  feelings  of  personal 
effectiveness.  Consistent  replications  of  this  pattern  in 
later  studies  supports  the  construct  validity  of  this  scale. 


An  important  component  of  effective  leadership  is 
how  well  a  leader  uses  power  in  directing  subordinates. 
This  is  especially  important  when  leaders  lack 
charismatic-type  qualities  needed  to  develop  personal 
loyalties,  and  of  necessity  must  rely  upon  the  application 
of  position  power  to  direct  subordinate  performance. 16 

The  self-confidence  questionnaire  used  in  this  study 
was  originally  designed  to  determine  whether  confidence  in 
leadership  ability  was  related  to  reliance  upon  passive  or 
nonpassive  leadership  techniques  to  cope  with  supervisory 
problems.  Seventy-seven  respondents  were  asked  to  rate  how 
satisfied  they  were  with  their  own  performance  in  each  of 
several  leadership  skills.  The  sample  consisted  of  Navy 
Petty  Officers  selected  to  set  up  leadership  training 
courses  at  their  next  duty  stations. 

Split-half  reliabilities  ranged  from  .82-. 91 
Previous  research  found  that  the  respondents  were  consistent 
over  several  leadership  problems  in  whether  or  not  they 
would  talk  to  a  subordinate  about  his  poor  performance, 
would  refer  him  to  a  superior,  or  would  place  him  on  report. 
The  reliabilities  reported  confirmed  the  findings  of 
individual  consistency  in  choice  of  leadership  actions.  The 


corrected  split-half  reliability  of  the  Self-Confidence 
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Self-confidence  is  sel f -perpetuat 1 ng ,  that  is, 
self-confidence  nurtures  self-confidence.  Hochbaum  showed 
that  the  more  competent  a  person  perceives  himself  to  be, 
the  less  will  his  perception  of  his  competence  be 
influenced  by  disagreement  with  his  reference  group.18 

Results  of  experiment  using  the  self-confidence 
questionnaire  indicate  that  doubt  about  one's  leadership 
abilities  leads  to  what  has  been  described  as  a 
"buckpassing"  approach  to  leadership.  If  one  were  to  model  a 
motivational  pattern  of  a  leader,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
subordinate  is  more  inclined  to  model  a  1 eader  who  is 
confident  in  their  skills  rather  than  one  who  is  unable  to 
adequately  perform  the  leadership  role  because  of  doubts 
about  their  ability. 

OPERATIONAL  DEFINITION.  Each  commander  will 
self-report  self-confidence,  self-esteem,  and  competence 
using  the  Kipnis  (7  items),  Rosenberg  (10  items),  and 
Campbell  (8  items)  instruments.  Higher  scores  on  each 
indicate  greater  self-confidence,  self-esteem,  and 
competence,  respectively.  The  same  scales  were  modified  ana 
each  subordinate  asked  to  assess  the  traits  as  perceived  in 
the  leader.  Higher  scores  indicate  greater  perceived  leader 


Internal  Versus  External 


Control  of  Reinforcement  (SLC) 

People  have  clear-cut  beliefs  about  the  extent  to 
which  they  personally  can  control  their  own  actions  as  well 
as  environmental  events.  Research  has  show  that  such  a 
belief  is  held  reliably  and  relates  to  the  way  a  person 
behaves  in  a  variety  of  situations.  Known  as  locus  of 
control ,  Rotter  hypothesized  that  some  people  believe  that 
their  behavior  does  have  consequences:  what  they  do  makes  a 
difference.  These  individuals  have  internal  locus  of 
control.  Externals  believe  that  their  behavior  has  no 
influence  over  either  positive  or  negative  occurrences. 19 

Closely  aligned  with  need  for  achievement,  several 
studies  have  shown  that  individuals  with  a  high  need  for 
achievement  have  been  found  to  have  more  internalized 
attributions,  of  believing  their  own  actions  lead  to 
outcomes,  than  subjects  who  were  low  in  resultant  need  for 
achievement.  The  evidence  from  a  number  of  studies2* 
reveals  that  the  achievement  motive,  internalized  locus  of 
control,  and  attributing  one's  success  to  skill  and  effort 
form  a  cluster  of  beliefs  which  lead  to  successful 
per  f or mane e . 

Reviewing  briefly  Rotter's  social  learning  concept, 
he  suggests  that  the  potential  for  any  behavior  to  occur  in 
a  given  situation  is  a  function  of  the  person's  expectancy 
that  the  given  behavior  will  secure  the  available 
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rei nf orcement ,  and  the  value  of  the  available  reinforcements 
for  that  person.  A  reinforcement  acts  to  strengthen  this 
expectancy  that  this  particular  behavior  will  be  followed  by 
rei nf orcement  in  the  future.  "Once  an  expectancy  for  such  a 
behavior  reinforcement  sequence  is  built  up  the  failure  of 
the  reinf orcement  to  occur  will  reduce  or  extinguish  the 
expectancy.  "21 

Rotter  proposed  that  one  would  anticipate  that  the 
more  clearly  and  uniformly  a  situation  is  labelled  as  skill 
or  luck  determined,  the  lesser  the  role  such  a  generalized 
expectancy  would  play  in  determining  individual  differences 
in  behavior.  Therefore,  learning,  or  modeling,  under  skill 
conditions  is  different  from  modeling  under  chance 
conditions. 

This  variable  is  of  major  significance  in 
understanding  the  nature  of  learning  processes  in 
different  kinds  of  learning  situations  and  also  that 
consistent  individual  differences  exist  among 
individuals  in  the  degree  to  which  they  are  likely  to 
attribute  personal  control  to  reward  in  the  same 
situation.  22 

In  the  development  of  his  theory,  he  was  concerned 
with  the  effects  of  perceived  internal  vs.  external  control 
of  reinforcements,  that  is,  whether  a  person  has  control 
over  what  happens  to  them.  Numerous  studies  measuring  this 
construct  were  reviewed  by  Lef court ,  who  concluded  that  this 
variable  is  a  valid  construct  and  extends  some  of  the 


research  in  causal  relationships  and  development  of  mastery 


Rotter  himself  discusses  the  similarity  of  this 
concept  with  alienation,  competence,  field  dependence,  and 
ego-strength . 


Rotter's  unusually  consistent  findings: 

1.  People  in  American  culture  have  developed 
generalized  expectancies  in  learning  situations  in 
regard  to  whether  or  not  reinforcement ,  reward,  or 
success  in  these  situations  is  dependent  upon  their  own 
behavior,  or  is  controlled  by  external  forces, 
particularly  luck  (or)  chance,  which  are  fairly 
consistent  from  individual  to  individual.  If  subjects 
perceive  a  situation  as  one  in  which  luck  or  chance 
determines  the  reinforcements,  then  they  are  less  likely 
to  raise  expectancies  for  future  reinforcement  as  high 
following  success,  as  if  they  perceive  the  reinf orcement 
to  be  dependent  upon  skill  or  their  own  efforts. 

2.  Not  only  do  subjects  in  general  differentiate 
learning  situations  as  internally  or  externally 
determined  but  individuals  differ  in  a  generalized 
expectancy  in  how  they  regard  the  same  situation.25 


Thus,  measurement  of  this  variable  is  important  for 
assessing  the  value  a  subordinate  might  apply  to  modeling 
the  leader's  motivational  behavior  and  how  direct 
subordinate ' s  might  differentially  perceive  the  relationship 
with  the  leader.  But  even  more  telling  is  his  final 
conclusion. 

Through  his  (and  others)  series  of  studies,  there  is 
strong  support  that  indicates  an  individual  with  a  strong 
belief  that  he  or  she  can  control  their  own  destiny  is  (a) 
more  alert  to  those  aspects  of  the  environment  which  provide 
useful  information  for  future  behavior;  (b)  take  steps  to 
improve  environmental  conditions;  (c)  place  greater  value  on 


skill  or  achievement  rein-forcements  and  be  generally  more 
concerned  with  ability,  particularly  failures;  and  (d)  be 
resistive  to  subtle  attempts  to  influence. 

The  measurement  tool  of  choice  for  this  study  is 
Rotter's  Locus  of  Control  Scale,  a  forced-choice-type 
measure  offering  alternatives  between  internal-  and 
external -control  interpretati ons  of  various  events. 
Following  several  revisions  based  on  item-analyses,  social 
desirability  controls  and  studies  of  discriminant  validity, 
a  29-item,  forced-choice  questionnaire  was  produced.  Six  of 
the  items  are  "fillers".  The  other  23  offer  choices  between 
internal  and  external  belief  statements.  The  total  score  is 
computed  by  summing  the  number  of  external  beliefs  endorsed. 

The  test -retest  reliability  of  the  29-item  scale  is 
consistent  and  acceptable,  varying  between  .49  and  .83  for 
varying  samples  and  intervening  time  periods.  The 

performance  of  subjects  on  the  I-E  scale  is  consistent  with 
their  performance  on  a  variety  of  other  self-report  devices, 
to  include  the  California  Psychological  Inventory  and  the 
Adjective  Check  List.** 

According  to  Rotter's  various  experiments,  internal 
consistency  estimates  are  relatively  stable  and  are  reported 
in  extensive  tables  in  his  1966  monograph. 

For  example,  a  Kuder-Ri chardson  internal  consistency 
analysis  resulted  in  r  —  .70  for  both  males  and  females. 
Test-retest  reliability  coefficients  were  also  computed  with 
similarly  acceptable  results.  Correlations  with  the 


Marlow-Crowne  Social  Desirability  Scale  range  from  -.07  to 
-.35.  Several  factor  analyses  reported  by  Rotter  support 
the  assumption  of  unidimensionality  of  the  I-E  scale  and 
numerous  laboratory  and  survey  studies  give  evidence  for  its 
construct  validity. 

OPERATIONAL  DEFINITION.  Each  subordinate  completes 
the  modified  20-item  Rotter  Locus  of  Control  Scale.  One  of 
each  of  the  paired  items  is  identified  as  indicating  greater 
external  locus  of  control,  with  that  one  item  scored  as  +1. 
A  higher  score  (0-20)  indicates  a  greater  need  for  external 
rei nf orcement . 

Productivity  <Prod) 

One  last  variable  in  the  research  is  that  of 
productivity  (Prod),  or  output.  In  this  study,  it  is 
operationally  defined  as  the  level  of  attainment  of  specific 
goals.  On  an  interval  scale,  each  organization  is 
rank-ordered  based  on  certain  qualitative  and  quantitative 
criteria.  Higher  productivity  is  defined  as  a  higher 
interval  rating  on  the  productivity  scale. 


CHAPTER  V 


RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY 

According  to  Miner's  hypotheses,  motivation  to 
manage  is  most  suitably  and  scienti -f ical  1  y  validated  in 
large,  bureaucratic  organizations.  Intuitively,  his  six 
role  prescriptions  would  seem  relevant  in  all  organizations, 
however,  there  is  currently  no  scientific  evidence  offering 
proof . 

Therefore,  it  was  essential  to  select  an 
organization  that  meets  his  definition  of  a  large 
bureaucracy.  For  this  research,  the  study  was  conducted  in 
the  United  States  Air  Force  Recruiting  Service  (USAFRS) ,  an 
organization  consisting  of  more  than  3000  personnel.  The 
overall  organization  is  geographically  divided  into  35 
subordinate  organizations,  or  squadrons  (SQ) . 

Following  is  the  rationale  for  the  selection  and 
comparison  of  these  specific  organizations: 

a.  All  35  organizations  have  a  standardized 
organizational  structure  and  authority  lines.  Status, 
position  (legitimate)  power,  and  responsibility  of  each  of 
the  commanders  (generally  lieutenant  colonels)  and 
subordinate  supervisors  (captains  and  chief  master 
sergeants)  is  relatively  equal  based  on  military  rank. 
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definitive  job  descriptions.  Air  Force  regulations,  and 
Recruiting  policies.  Each  commander  has  nearly  identical 
formal  rewards  and  punishments  available. 


b.  Each  squadron  has  a  very  specific  measurement  of 
organizational  effectiveness,  or  productivity  (output).  This 
measurement  is  calculated  through  two  very  precise 
formulations:  goal  allocation  and  competition.  Each 
squadron  is  assigned  monthly  and/or  annual  goals  in  14 
separate  programs  (e.g.,  enlistment  programs  for  those  with 
no  previous  military  service  experience;  pilots;  navigators; 
nurses;  and  physicians.) 

Goals  for  each  of  these  programs  are  calculated  on  a 
variety  of  factors,  generally  categorized  as  market  factors 
(including  population,  schools,  military  installations,  and 
unemployment);  manpower  (i.e. ,  how  many  individuals  are 
assigned  to  accomplish  a  goal);  and  propensity,  a 
determination  of  potential  based  on  historical 
accompl i shments. 

Derived  from  the  total  USAFRS  goal,  each  squadron, 
then,  receives  a  "fair-share"  proportion,  which  would 
approximate  equal  levels  of  effort  for  each  of  the  35 
squadrons  in  each  of  the  14  programs.  This  distribution  of 
goals  allows  all  squadrons  to  be  competitive  in  the  national 
rankings,  or  competition  system.  Although  admittedly  not  a 


•foolproof  system ,  it  factors  out  many  of  the  inequities, 
leaving  such  constructs  as  leadership  and  motivation  as  a 
major  influencing  variable  in  assessing  performance,  or 
producti vi ty . 

In  determining  performance,  a  national  competition 
system  is  devised  which  assigns  weighted  values  to  each  of 
the  fourteen  programs  as  well  as  other  qualitative  and 
quantitative  factors.  This  weighting  is  designed  to  define 
program  priorities  for  the  subordinate  organizations  so  they 
can  best  determine  resources  to  be  allocated  to  specific 
programs. 

For  example,  a  program  such  as  pilots  may  receive 
minimal  value  because  the  requirements  are  small  yet  the 
supply,  or  the  number  of  people  looking  for  pilot  positions, 
is  high.  Thus,  the  program  is  less  difficult  than  the 
physician  program,  for  which  the  relative  suppl y/demand 
ratio  is  smaller ,  therefore,  the  pilot  program  receives  a 
lesser  weighted  value. 

Then,  monthly,  quarterly,  and  annually,  each  of  the 
35  squadrons  is  interval  1 y  ranked  1—35  based  on  their  total 
performance  in  all  measured  competition  areas.  For  this 
study,  some  modification  has  been  applied  to  these  rankings, 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  masking  specific  organizations 
to  maintain  anonimity. 

Interval  rankings  in  this  study  are  based  on  16 
months  of  performance  (October  1,  1985-January  30,  1987.) 

In  general ,  the  squadron  identified  as  " t"  has  met  and 


exceeded  its  goals  more  than  the  34  other  squadrons  during 
this  time  period,  "2"  more  than  the  lower  33  squadrons,  etc. 
Squadron  "35"  has  the  worst  performance  of  the  35  squadrons. 

c.  The  tools  and  methods  for  obtaining  goals  is 
standardized  throughout  the  35  organizations.  All  personnel 
receive  identical  initial  and  on-going  training  and  periodic 
inspections  and  evaluations  ensure  standardized  use  of  these 
tools  and  methods. 

d.  As  expected  in  a  military  organization,  there  is 
a  prescribed  set  of  social  behaviors,  norms  and  roles. 
Status  is  conferred  via  rank  and  position. 

e.  Pay  is  not  a  motivator  for  enhanced  performance, 
as  salary  and  bonuses  are  determined  by  public  law.  Salary 
also  does  not  determine  status  as  all  captains  receive 
basically  comparable  pay  based  on  time  in  the  service. 
Promotion  and  upward  mobility  are  also  not  necessarily 
motivators  as  the  immediate  supervisor  does  not  directly 
determine  rate  of  advancement.  Although  annual  performance 
reports  are  rendered  on  each  individual,  promotions  are 
determined  by  a  central  selection  board,  and  each  individual 
is  "compared"  with  peers  Air  Force-wide.  An  individual  can 
only  be  promoted  during  certain  time  phases.  For  example, 
once  promoted  to  captain  after  four  years  of  commissioned 
time,  more  than  95  per  cent  of  the  captains  cannot  be 


promoted  until  their  eleventh  year  of  commissioned  service. 


The  majority  of  the  subordinate  officers  in  this  survey  are 
not  yet  eligible  for  promotion. 

f.  Job  security  is  not  a  threat,  unless  an 
individual  is  relieved  of  duty  for  cause,  which  would 
include  a  severe  breach  of  integrity  or  willful  violation  of 
regulation  or  policy.  This  is  a  very  rare  occurrence. 

g.  The  relationship  between  the  leader  and  the 
subordinate  supervisor  is  a  formal  and  recognized  dyadic 
relationship.  While  it  is  “formally”  standardized  by  rank, 
military  courtesy,  etc.,  it  is  obviously  varied  by 
personality,  motivation,  competence,  etc.,  the  main 
determinants  of  this  study. 

Given  these  sets  of  conditions,  many  of  the 
situational  "motivators"  normally  at  work  within  an 
organization  are  factored  out,  placing  the  leadership  itself 
and  the  relationship  between  the  leader  and  the  subordinate 
on  a  more  significant  plane.  This  allows  the  research  to 
concentrate  more  directly  on  the  correlation  of  the  level  of 
motivation  generated  between  leader  and  subordinate 


super vi sors. 


The  specific  sample  for  this  research  consists  of  35 
squadron  commanders  and  their  seven  subordinate  supervisors 
Csix  captain  staff  officers  (operations,  advertising, 
resource  management,  officer  training  school,  nurse,  and 
health  professions)  and  one  chief  master  sergeant 
superintendent!.  The  procedures  for  data  collection  are  as 
foil ows: 

Two  separate  questionnaires  were  constructed,  one 
for  commanders  and  one  for  subordinates.  The  commander's 
scale  consisted  of  a  self-report  of  confidence,  esteem  and 
competence  as  well  as  motivation  to  manage.  The  subordinate 
scale  measures  organizational  characteri sti cs ,  leadership 
style,  locus  of  control ,  subordinate  perception  of  the 
leader's  confidence,  esteem  and  competence,  and  motivation 
to  manage. 

Before  administration  of  the  surveys,  several 
preparatory  steps  were  taken  to  enhance  the  credibility  and 
return  rate  of  the  surveys.  First,  permission  and 
endorsement  were  received  from  the  USAFRS  command er 
(brigadier  general)  and  a  cover  letter  from  the  USAFRS 
vice-commander  was  included  with  the  survey  instructions 
encouraging  honest  evaluations  and  reaffirming  anonimity. 
Second,  the  survey  was  authorized  as  a  United  States  Air 
Force  survey  by  the  USAF  Military  Personnel  Center.  By 
assigning  a  survey  control  number,  respondents  were  aware 
that  this  was  indeed  a  legitimate  survey. 
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Just  prior  to  the  distribution  o-f  the  instruments,  a 
letter  was  sent  from  a  senior  officer  to  each  of  the  35 
squadron  commanders,  advising  them  that  the  survey  was 
forthcoming  and  asking  for  their  local  endorsement  of 
anonimity  and  honesty. 

Rather  than  distributing  the  surveys  directly  to 
each  of  the  35  commanders  and  245  subordinate  supervisors, 
each  squadron  operations  officer  was  designated  as  a  survey 
officer.  A  personal  letter  from  a  senior  officer  was 
addressed  directly  to  the  operations  officer,  describing  in 
detail  the  procedures.  The  operations  officer  received 
sufficient  copies  of  the  questionnaire,  answer  sheets,  and 
envelopes  for  all  personnel.  Each  respondent  was  asked  to 
place  the  completed  survey  in  the  provided  envelope,  seal 
it,  and  return  it  to  the  operations  officer,  who  collected 
all  the  surveys  and  returned  them  to  the 
researcher . 

Of  the  245  subordinate  surveys,  214  were  returned, 
for  a  total  return  rate  of  87.35  percent.  Eight  of  those 
returned  were  unuseable.  Of  the  31  remaining  surveys,  the 
majority  were  unreturned  because  the  respondent  was  no 
longer  assigned  or  on  extended  absence  for  school,  etc. 

All  35  commander  surveys  were  returned.  However, 
one  was  not  completed.  MMi_ ,  LSA«m*:,  LSAc  and  LSA«C  for  this 


particular  organization  (29)  was  calculated  by  substituting 
the  mean  value  tor  those  scores  of  squadrons  ranked  in  the 
same  quartile  based  on  Prod. 

Once  the  raw  data  was  entered  into  the  Statistical 
Package  -for  the  Social  Sciences  (SPSS)  computer  program,  two 
primary  statistical  analyses  were  performed. 

The  -first  was  a  bivariate  correlation  to  summarize 
the  relationship  between  each  o-f  the  variables.  Using  the 
Pearson  Product  Moment  Correlation,  r,  a  correlation 
coefficient  was  used  to  indicate  the  degree  to  which 
variation  in  one  variable  was  related  to  variation  in 
another.  Not  only  did  this  correlation  summarize  the 
strength  o-f  the  association  between  the  pairs  o-f  variables, 
but  also  provided  an  easy  means  for  comparing  the  strength 
of  the  relationship  between  one  pair  of  variables  and 
different  pairs. 

For  a  simplistic  definition,  if  the  value  of  r  is 
close  to  zero,  it  can  be  assumed  that  there  is  little  or  no 
linear  relationship  between  the  two  variables.  If  the 
values  of  r  approached  +1.0  or  -1.0,  there  is  likely  a 
strong  linear  relationship.  A  more  positive  r  indicates  a 
direct  relationship,  where  a  more  negative  r  indicates  an 
inverse  relationship,  that  is,  as  one  variable  becomes 
larger,  the  other  becomes  smaller. 

Where  the  strength  of  the  relationship  was  more 
important  than  the  direction  of  the  relationship,  rz,  was 
used,  measuring  the  proportion  of  variance  in  one  variable 


"explained"  by  the  other.  This  variance  is  the  measure  of 
the  variability,  or  lack  a*  homogeneity,  in  a  variable. 
When  the  cases  cluster  close  to  the  mean,  variance  will  be 
small;  as  the  cases  become  more  spread  out,  variance 
increases.  The  objective  of  this  correlation  analysis  was 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  variation  in  one  variable 
was  linked  to  variation  in  another. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  second  set  of  procedures  was 
designed  to  analyse  the  relationship  between  the  dependent 
variable.  Prod,  and  all  other  independent  variables. 

As  a  descriptive  tool,  the  most  important  use  of 
this  technique  is  to  find  the  best  linear  prediction 
equation  and  evaluate  its  prediction  accuracy,  to  control 
for  other  confounding  factors  in  order  to  evaluate  the 
contribution  of  a  specific  variable  or  set  of  variables,  and 
to  find  structural  relations  and  provide  explanations  for  a 
seemingly  complex  multivariate  relationship. 

It  is  through  this  multiple  regression  analysis  that 
the  null  hypothesis  will  be  tested,  that  is,  for  example, 
there  is  no  linear  relationship  between  Prod  and  all  the 
independent  variables. 

Since  the  hypotheses  indicate  that  the  strength  of 
the  independent  variables  increases  productivity,  the 
program  was  so  designed  to  evaluate  the  hypotheses  based  on 
quartile  observations. 


Since  each  squadron  consisted  of  only  one  commander, 
the  degrees  of  freedom  within  each  squadron  was  only  1, 
eliminating  any  statistical  tests  for  evaluation.  By  using 
guartile  data  ranked  by  the  particular  independent  variable 
being  analyzed,  there  existed  either  seven  or  eight  degrees 
of  freedom,  allowing  for  the  computation  of  r  and  other 
statistics.  This  manipulation  will  be  further  discussed 
1 ater . 

One  final  note  before  reporting  the  results.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  standardized,  or  Z  scores,  are  used.  By 
using  Z  scores,  the  various  scales,  which  all  have  different 
value  ranges  (for  example,  the  Miner  Sentence  Completion 
Scale  ranges  from  -35  to  +35,  while  the  Organizational 
Characteristics  scale  ranges  from  one  to  four)  are 
equalized,  making  the  mean  of  each  scale  zero  and  the 
standard  deviation  one. 

When  Z  scores  are  used,  the  variable  will  be 
preceded  by  a  Z,  e.g.,  ZMMl_.  The  use  of  standardized  scores 
allows  for  easy  comparison  of  dissimilar  scales. 

One  final  comment  is  appropriate  before  reporting 
the  results.  The  population  from  which  the  sample  is  chosen 
is  obviously  limited  in  size.  Throughout  the  literature  on 
statistical  analysis,  it  is  accepted  that  1 arger  sample 
sices  in  multivariate  procedures  provide  better  results  and 
a  substantial  decrease  in  the  probability  of  error. 


However,  since  economies  of  data  collection  and  the 


availability  of  appropriate  samples  for  measurement  dictate 
certain  limitations,  intuitive  judgments  must  be  utilized 
based  on  the  knowledge  of  the  data.  By  collecting  a  large 
quantity  of  in-depth  information,  as  is  being  done  in  this 
study,  some  ad  hoc  i nterpretations  of  the  measures  of 
central  tendency,  for  example,  can  still  provide  revealing 
information. 


CHAPTER  VI 


FINDINGS,  ANALYSIS  AND  DISCUSSION 

The  first  section  of  this  chapter  reports  basic 
information  generated  by  the  surveys.  Although  there  is  no 
intent  in  this  research  to  analyze  data  by  unit  or  by 
individual  variable,  some  general  observations  will  be  made 
to  provide  a  broad  perspective  of  the  population  surveyed. 
These  observations  will  also  serve  to  indicate  implications 
for  future  research. 

The  second  section  will  analyze  the  findings 
relevant  to  the  hypotheses  formulated  in  chapter  one  and 
provide  a  general  discussion  of  the  results. 

General  Fi ndings 

Demographics 

As  indicated  in  graph  1,  of  the  206  subordinate 
respondents  (only  204  indicated  sex),  20.6  percent  where 
females  and  79.4  percent  were  males,  which  very  closely 
parallels  the  U.S.  Air  Force  demographics. 

Nearly  41  percent  of  the  subordinates  were  between 
the  ages  of  36  and  40.  Only  one  respondent  was  under  25, 
with  each  of  the  remaining  ranges  appr ox i mat l ng  20  percent 
each.  Only  17  percent  have  been  on  active  duty  for  less 


than  5  years  while  more  than  31  percent  had  been  on  active 
duty  between  6-10  years. 

Appendix  A  depicts  a  by-unit  -frequency  analysis  of 
subordinate  supervisor  demographi cs. 

Of  the  35  commanders,  34  were  male.  They  averaged 
17.9  years  of  total  active  duty  time,  ranging  from  12.5  to 
32  years.  The  overall  average  for  time  as  the  commander  of 
the  current  squadron  was  1.23  years,  although  some  had 
previous  recruiting  squadron  commander  experience.  The 

range  for  time  as  commander  was  from  4  months  to  33  months. 

Graph  2  gives  a  representation  of  time  in  service 
and  time  as  commander  by  squadron. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  each  commander  is 
handpicked  for  the  position.  All  performance  records  are 
reviewed  and  the  Recruiting  Service  (USAFRS)  commander 
personally  interviews  and  determines  whether  the  individual 
will  be  selected  and,  based  on  personality  and  other 
characteristics,  is  assigned  to  a  squadron  that  might  best 
suit  the  talents,  background,  etc,  of  the  individual. 

Promotion  rates  among  USAFRS  squadron  commanders  are 
significantly  higher  than  USAF  averages,  indicating  that  the 
quality  of  the  individual  assigned  exceeds  the  general 
quality  of  Air  Force  officers  of  equal  rank. 

Approximately  50  percent  of  the  commanders  turn  over 
annually,  as  the  tenure  routinely  averages  two  years. 


Graph  1.  Subordinate  Demographics 
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Graph  3  shows  the  relative  rankings  of  the  35 
squadrons.  This  information  is  based  on  the  16  months  of 
performance  immediately  preceding  the  administration  of  the 
survey.  Although  fourteen  of  the  commanders  were  not  in 
place  during  the  entire  sixteen  months,  only  three  (13,  23, 
and  27),  were  in  place  less  than  half  the  time.  The 
assumption  is  made  that  there  is  sufficient  time  in  position 
for  the  commander  to  have  affect  on  the  measured  variables. 

Using  raw  scores,  productivity  (Prod)  ranges  from  a 
high  of  137.1  to  a  low  of  64.3.  The  overall  raw  mean 
equalled  96.16.  Z  scores  range  from  2.35  above  the  mean  to 
1.94  below  the  mean.  (It  should  be  noted  that  the  raw 
values  do  not  equate  to  percentages.  They  are  a  calculation 
based  on  a  combination  of  the  14  recruiting  programs  using 
the  goal  allocation  and  competition  systems  detailed  in  the 
previous  chapter.  These  rankings  from  1  to  35  do  not 
necessarily  correspond  directly  to  standings  in  the  overall 
Recruiting  Service  competition  system.) 

Graph  3  is  the  general  orientation  for  the  majority 
ot  the  graphs  in  this  section.  "1"  is  the  squadron  with 
ZFrod  equal  to  2.35,  or  the  highest  productivity,  while 
""•5"  equals  1.94.  As  each  variable  is  plotted,  the  same 
identifiers  will  be  used  consistently  on  the  X  axis,  helping 
to  frame  a  general  reference  for  that  variable’s  affect  on 
product l vi ty . 
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Organizational  Characteristics 

Organizational  character! sties  (OC)  was  previously 
identified  as  a  scale  ranging  from  1  (highly  autocratic)  to 
4  (highly  democratic)  based  on  Likert's  System  4.  Using  the 
Profile  of  Organization  Characteri sties,  each  subordinate 
rated  their  particular  squadron  and  the  squadron's  profile 
was  calculated  as  the  mean  of  the  scores  of  the 
subordi nates . 

Appendix  B  lists  the  specific  OC  scores  for  each 
squadron  and  also  the  means  based  on  Prod  quartiles.  Graph 
4  shows  the  raw  scores  and  the  quartile  means  (1-9;  10-18; 

19-27;  and  28-35).  The  overall  mean  is  3.02,  indicating  a 
very  highly  democratic  environment. 

It  is  evident  from  the  graph  that  although  there  are 
major  fluctuations  in  the  ranges  (especially  in  the  first 
quartile),  there  is  a  definite  trend  towards  a  less 
democratic.  environment  as  productivity  declines.  The 

quartile  means  drop  consistently  from  3.14  to  2.92. 

As  an  observation,  the  highest  rated  OC  squadron  (3) 
is  currently  commanded  by  the  second  most  senior  officer  who 
is  also  among  the  top  three  most  experienced  commanders, 
inis  particular  squadron  has  a  recent  history  of  continued 
ic  c  esses . 

Conversely,  the  two  most  autocratic  squadrons  (22 
and  33)  are  commanded  by  the  more  junior  commanders  both  in 
terms  of  time  in  service  and  time  as  commander.  The 


commander  in  33  inherited  a  failing  squadron  with  a  new 
staff,  to  include  a  new  superintendent,  the  senior 
non-commi ssi oned  officer  in  charge  of  production. 

Although  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  research  to 
correlate  commander  demographics  such  as  tenure  with 
producti vi ty ,  further  studies  might  consider  such  analyses. 

Leadership  Style 

Leadership  style  was  also  measured  as  a  perception 
by  the  subordinates  of  the  commander.  Two  values  are 
plotted.  The  first,  initiating  structure  (StXB),  determines 
the  amount  of  task  orientation  of  the  commander.  The  second, 
consi derati on  (StcoNa) ,  measures  the  level  of  relationship 
orientation  of  the  commander.  Twenty  questions  (ten  for 
each  variable,  valued  from  zero  to  five)  give  a  range  up  to 
50  for  each.  The  overall  mean  for  Stm  was  39. 08  and  for 
StcoNB  was  35.t>6.  Graph  5  indicates  the  raw  scores  and  the 
quartile  means.  Appendix  B  lists  the  exact  scores. 

With  only  four  exceptions  (20,  24,  26,  and  29), 
every  commander  displayed  greater  St  is  than  Stccme 
behaviors.  Graph  6  shows  the  difference  <StXB  minus  Stccma) 
in  the  values.  For  example,  squadron  22  had  the  highest 
St iS  score  and  the  lowest  StcoNB  score,  for  a  difference  of 
16.62.  (Squadron  22  also  ranked  as  the  most  autocratic 
squadron.)  The  mean  difference  is  four. 
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Graph  6.  Degree  to  which  the  leader  emphasizes  consider¬ 
ation  behaviors  more  than  initiating  structure  behaviors. 
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Leaders'  Personal  Qualities  (Self-Reports) 


Each  commander  was  asked  25  questions  to  determine 
an  assessment  of  tneir  own  self-esteem,  competence,  and 
self-confidence.  Graph  7  snows  the  Z  scores  of  each  of  the 
three  variables. 

Generally,  the  highest  scores  were  in  the 
self-esteem  appraisal.  Seventeen  of  the  35  commanders  rated 


themselves  at  the  maximum  end  of  the  scale,  or  40.  The 
lowest  recorded  score  was  33  (by  squadron  33),  —1.76  below 
the  mean.  The  overall  mean  was  38.15. 

Quartile  means  declined  with  production  (raw  means 
of  39.11,  38,  37.89,  and  37.43).  Six  of  the  nine  top  ranked 
squadrons  had  squadron  commanders  rating  themselves  at  40. 


Four  of  the  bottom  squadrons  were  rated  40,  but  also  had 
three  with  very  low  scores. 

The  most  variance  was  detected  in  the 
self-confidence  measure.  With  a  maximum  possible  score  of 
35,  only  four  commanders  rated  themselves  at  35.  (These 
same  four,  2,  5,  10,  and  23  also  rated  themselves  as  40  on 
the  self-esteem  scale.)  The  mean  was  30.68.  Again,  there 
is  a  slight  drop  in  quartile  means  as  productivity 
decreases. 

The  unai  measure,  competence,  had  the  overal  1 
lowest  scores.  W’ib  a  possible  maximum  score  of  32  and  a 
mean  of  27,  only  one  commander  (34)  indicated  the  maximum. 


(This  same  commander  also  had  the  highest  scores  on  the 


other  two  variables.)  One  commander  (35)  rated  himself 


nearly  two  and  one  half  standard  deviations  below  the  mean. 
This  commander  had  a  low  esteem  score  and  the  lowest 
self-confidence  score. 

Leaders'  Personal  Dualities  (Subordinate  Perceived) 

As  suggested  in  Chapter  I,  in  a  leadership 
transaction,  it  is  essential  to  ascertain  not  only  the 
qualities  of  leadership  within  the  leader,  but  how  those 
qualities  are  perceived  by  the  followers — because  leadership 
is  a  two-way  activity. 

Each  of  the  subordinates  was  asked  to  rate  their 
commanders  using  the  same  scales  (slightly  modified)  the 
commander  used  to  rate  themselves.  The  unit  score  was  the 
mean  value  of  all  the  subordinate  responses.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  overall  subordinate  appraisals  were  lower  than 
the  leader  sel f -reports. 

While  the  leader's  self-report  of  self-esteem 
averaged  38.15,  the  subordinate  assessment  was  35.93.  For 
competence,  the  leaders'  mean  score  was  27  and  the 
subordinates'  appraisal  was  25.85.  And  for  self-confidence 
the  scores  were  30.68  and  27.37  respectively.  Graph  8  shows 
the  Z  scores  for  each  variable.  Graphs  9,  10,  and  11  make 
side  by  side  comparisons  of  the  Z  scores  for  each  of  the 
var l abl es. 
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There  are  some  significant  di screpanci es  that  could 
be  explored  in  further  research.  For  example,  the  squadron 
1  commander  consistently  rated  himself  below  the  mean,  while 
the  subordinates  consistently  rated  him  above  the  mean.  The 
same  is  even  more  apparent  in  squadron  35.  Subordinates  in 
this  squadron  rated  the  commander  significantly  above  the 
mean  in  all  cases  while  the  commander  rated  himself 
sign if icantly  below  the  mean.  (For  squadron  35,  ZLSAse  = 
-1.89;  ZLSAc  =  -2.42;  and  ZLSAnc  =  -2.25.) 

Appendix  C  lists  the  raw  scores  and  quartile  means 
for  all  six  LPQ  variables. 

Graph  12  portrays  the  quartile  means  for  each  of  the 
six  rated  variables.  (There  is  no  numerical  relationship  on 
this  chart  between  variables.  There  is  a  statistical 
relationship  between  quartiles  only.  The  intent  of  this 
graph  is  to  show  the  direction  of  the  LPQ  variables  with 
reference  to  Prod.)  In  an  assessment  of  a  leaders'  personal 
qualities  on  the  performance  of  an  organization,  one  can  see 
general  downward  trends  from  the  first  quartile  to  the  last 
quart i 1 e. 
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Graph  7.  Leaders'  Personal  Qualities  in  Standard  Score 
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Graph  8.  Subordinate's  Appraisal  of  the  Leader 
Personal  Qualities  in  Standard  Scores. 
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Graph  9.  Cornpar i son  of  SHL(5E>  and  LSfkSE 


Locus  of  Control 


Locus  of  control  refers  to  the  ability  of  the 
individual  to  sel f -moti vate  and  self-reward.  Specifically 
it  determines  whether  an  individual  requires  external 
reinforcement  or  can  i ntr i nsi cal  1 y  reinforce  and  motivate 
themselves  based  on  the  assessment  of  their  own  performance. 

The  scale  used  consisted  of  20  questions.  A  higher 
score  (maximum  score  is  20)  indicates  a  greater  need  for 
external  reinforcement.  The  means  of  the  squadrons  ranged 
from  10.6  (16)  to  a  low  of  4.0  (1).  The  overall  mean  of  the 
squadrons  was  7.2. 

Graph  13  indicates  the  means  of  each  of  the 
squadrons.  There  appears  to  be  greater  variance  in  quadrants 
one  and  two  and  less  in  three  and  four.  Because  of  this 
variance,  the  means  increase  as  productivity  decreases. 

Cuartiles  1-4  means  equal  6.36,  7.52,  7.7,  and  7.17 
respectively.)  This  might  indicate  that  as  less  recognition 
is  achieved  because  of  lower  productivity,  there  exist  a 
greater  need  for  external  rei nf orcement .  There  is  less 
satisfaction  in  individual  performance  when  organizational 
performance  is  failing. 

(Note:  Squadron  5  appears  as  an  anomaly  in  quadrant 
i.  There  were  only  three  respondents,  which  might  suggest  a 
higher  deviation  from  the  mean.) 


Motivation  to  Manage 


The  f i nai  variables  are  MMU  and  MM«,  from  which  is 
determined  the  predisposition  toward  Miner's  six  role 
pr escr l pti ons.  But  more  specifically,  it  evaluates  the 
positive  or  negative  regard  with  which  the  individual 
accomplishes  his  or  her  job  as  a  leader  or  as  a  manager. 

Scores  can  range  from  -35  to  +35.  The  overall  mean 
for  commanders  was  12.03  and  for  subordinates  was  9.3. 
Graph  14  compares  MM,_  and  MMB  and  indicates  the  quartile 
means.  Appendix  D  list  exact  scores. 

Even  considering  the  fact  that  n  =  1  for  MML  and  n  = 
5  thru  7  for  MMB,  it  can  be  seen  that  there  is  a  much 
greater  variance  in  MMl.  ,  ranging  from  24  to  0,  while  MM„ 
ranges  only  from  14.17  to  4.33.  There  is  no  discernable 
trend  in  MMU  against  Prod  while  there  is  a  consistent 
decline  from  10.16  to  8.56  in  MM0. 

Note  that  squadron  3,  high  on  both  OC  and  StCONs, 
ranks  high  on  MMi_,  indicating  that  there  may  be  a 
relationship  between  an  individual's  attitude  toward  their 
job  as  1 eader /manager  and  the  environment  they  create.  Also 
note  that  squadron  35,  a  consistently  low  rated  squadron  for 
LSA,  is  low  in  MML. 

The  correl ati onshi ps  between  these  two  variables 
serves  as  the  basis  for  the  following  discussion  on  the 
hypotheses  put  forward  in  chapter  one. 
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Analysis  and  Discussion 

This  section  reports  the  general  statistical 
analysis  of  the  collected  data.  The  first  part  rank  orders 
each  of  the  variables  in  quartiles  based  on  the  means  of  the 
ranking  variable,  from  highest  to  lowest.  Then,  the 
quartile  means  of  each  of  the  other  variables  is  calculated 
to  assess  trends  which  may  be  dependent  upon  the  original 
variable  quartile  ranking. 

For  example,  the  top  nine  ranked  squadrons  based  on 
organizational  character i sti cs  (OC) ,  table  1,  comprise 
quartile  1.  Means  of  each  of  the  other  variables  is 
calculated  based  on  those  same  nine  squadrons,  providing  a 
trend  analysis  of  each  variable  within  the  Quart iles  grouped 
by  the  "ranking"  variables,  in  this  example,  OC. 

When  significant,  values  of  r,  the  correlation 
between  two  variables,  are  provided. 

Subsection  two  briefly  discusses  a  multiple 
regression  analysis  in  an  attempt  to  define  an  equation  that 
can  best  predict  the  dependent  variable,  Prod. 

Measures  of  Central  Tendency 
and  Correlation  Analyses 

Organizational  Characteristics  (OC) 

The  most  influential  variable  in  this  model  is  the 
degree  to  which  the  organization  is  more  democratic. 


Recalling  Likert's  thesis,  he  said  that  it  an  organisation 
moved  away  trom  the  autocratic  to  the  democratic, 
productivity  and  employee  satisfaction  would  increase. 

A  more  democratic  organization  is  character  1  zed  by 
greater  confidence,  trust  and  supportive  behavior. 
Democratic  environments  facilitate  cooperative  goal 
achievement  and  enhance  personal  growth  and  development.  It 
is  the  most  subordi nate-or i ented  organization.  Even  as  far 
back  as  the  Hawthorne  studies,  it  was  noted  that  those 
organizations  providing  high  levels  of  esteem  and 
self-actualization  on  the  job  were  seen  as  most  productive 
because  employees  felt  a  sense  of  worth. 

This  research  replicates  the  findings  of  the  many 
studies  which  suggest  higher  productivity  in  more  democratic 
organizations.  As  was  seen  in  graph  4,  there  is  a  very 
notable  decline  from  a  more  to  a  less  democratic 
organization  as  productivity  decreases. 

In  table  1,  QC  measures  the  spectrum  of  democratic 

- . 

(4)  to  exploitive  autocratic  (1),  based  on  Likert's  System  4 
theory.  The  range  in  this  sample  is  from  3.36  to  2.67  in 
quartiles,  with  an  overall  mean  of  3.02. 

As  anticipated,  the  amount  of  consideration  behavior 
(StcoNe)  drops  dramatically  as  organi z at i ons  become  less 
democratic.  The  amount  of  initiating  structure  behavior 
only  drops  slightly.  The  difference  in  the  means  between 


the  two  leadership  styles  is  greater  in  more  autocratic 


f 


organizations,  guartile  4,  indicating  there  is  more  balance 
in  leadership  styles  in  more  democratic  organizations. 

TABLE  1 


Organi z at i onal  Characteri sti cs  (OC) 
Ranked  in  Quartiles  by  QC 


VARIABLE 

Overall 

Quart i 1 e  1 

Buartile  2 

Quart i 1 e  3 

Quart! le  < 

LSA»c 

38.60 

32.25 

27.88 

38.89 

31.56 

LltW 

38.15 

39.00 

37.12 

37.44 

39.88 

l3Ac 

27.88 

27.75 

25.62 

26.33 

23.22 

12.83 

10.38 

11.12 

14.88 

12.32 

n«8 

9.30 

9.26 

9.57 

9.58 

8.84 

St  I  0 

39.88 

48.15 

40.68 

37.78 

38.11 

StcONB 

35.66 

38.88 

36.82 

34.69 

33.23 

SALbc 

27.37 

29.1! 

28.60 

26.38 

25.62 

aALc 

25.35 

27.14 

26.80 

25.89 

25.25 

SALse 

35.92 

37.22 

36.36 

’C  «  ■» 

JJ.  1  J 

35.88 

SIC 

7.20 

6.92 

’.84 

7.42 

7.34 

pr  _ _  '  ' 

»}>;,■ ;  3 . 82 

3.36 

3.18 

2.94 

2.67 

There  is  also  an  increase  in  the  apparent  required 
amount  of  subordinate  external  rei nf orcement  as  the 
organization  becomes  less  democratic.  This  trend  is 
probably  a  result  of  fewer  available  rewards  in  less 
democratic  organizations.  The  absence  of  recognition  and 
reinforcement  serve  to  highlight  the  need  in  those 
individuals  requiring  such  rei nf orcement . 

The  subordinate's  appraisal  of  the  1 eader ' 5 


orqanization  beiomes  less  democratic.  There  1  s  no  similar 
trend  among  the  leader  s  own  perceptions.  In  fact,  in 
or gan 1 2 a t i ons  ranted  the  most  autocratic,  leaders'  percei ve 
higher  competence  than  in  more  democratic  organi z at i ons . 
They  also  have  equal  levels  of  self-esteem. 

Leaders  in  more  democratic  organizations  tend  to 
have  less  positive  regard  (MML)  toward  their  leadership 
roles  while  those  in  more  autocratic  organizations  have  a 
stronger  and  more  positive  attitude.  Considering  Libert's 
definition  of  System  4,  such  results  are  not  contrary.  In  a 
more  democratic  environment,  the  traditional  leadership 
roles  are  more  shared  and  more  consultative.  The  leader's 
involvement  is  more  f aci 1 i tati ve,  supportive  and  less 
directi ve. 

The  leader  of  a  more  democratic  organization 
advances  a  "team"  philosophy  rather  than  a  hierarchical  or 
bureaucratic  scheme.  This  suggests  that  a  leader  is  less 
inclined  to  self-report  in  definite  terms  of  specific 
leadership  roles  when  sel f -percei ved  as  less  directive  and 
more  supportive. 

It  is  validated  that  the  nature  of  the  organi rati  on , 
ranging  from  autocratic  to  democratic,  has  a  major  effect 
on  productivity  as  the  organization  becomes  more  democratic. 
In  fact,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  section  on  regression 
analysis,  OC  is  the  primary  variable  influencing 
productivity.  And  there  is,  in  fact,  a  closer  relationship 
between  MM|_  and  in  quarti  le  1  than  quartile  4, 


confirming  greater  likelihood  of  modeling  in  more  democratic 
organizations.  The  subordinate's  perception  of  the  leader's 
personal  qualities  parallels  a  decrease  in  OC. 

Leadership  Style  ( St) 

Correspondi ng  to  a  move  from  more  democratic  to  more 
autocratic  organizations,  similar  trends  resulting  from  more 
task-oriented  leadership  styles  would  be  expected.  As 
Stogdill  predicted,  the  difference  in  consideration  and 
initiating  structure  behaviors  on  the  part  of  the  leader  do 
produce  different  effects  on  the  behavior  of  subordinates. 

It  is  generally  accepted  today  that  no  one 
leadership  style  works  best  in  every  situation.  As  Life 
Cycle  theory  proposes,  there  is  a  need  for  flexible, 
adaptable  leadership  behavior  depending  upon  the 
subordinates  and  the  situation. 

This  study  shows  that  it  is  important  for  a  leader 
to  find  an  appropriate  balance  between  task  and  relationship 
orientations.  Stogdill 's  studies  also  indicated  that  the 
most  effective  leader  concentrates  primarily  upon  improving 
organi zat i onal  function  rather  than  emphasizing  technical 
detai 1 s. 

The  ratio  of  these  two  types  of  leadership  behavior 
affects  productivity.  One  would  surmise  that  the  ratio  is 
determined  by  the  context  in  which  the  leader  must  act, 
i.e. ,  the  situational,  or  contingency  approach  to 


leadership.  A  commander  must  assess  the  situation  he  or  she 
has  either  inherited  or  created  and  adapt  their  leadership 
style  to  the  environment. 

In  table  2,  the  difference  between  the  means  of  StTQ 
and  StcoNB  drop  from  6.64  in  quartile  1  to  .99  in  quartile 
4.  This  indicates  that  the  slope  of  the  decline  in 
initiating  structure  is  far  greater  than  that  of  Stcowa. 

Also,  while  Stxs  declines,  SLC  increases.  Again, 
this  suggests  that  greater  external  rei nf orcement  is  desired 
when  the  leader  spends  less  time  assigning  tasks  (for  which 
recognition  is  more  likely)  and  allows  more  freedom  in 
individual  work  requi rements. 


Leader's  Initiating  Structure  Behavior  (StXE*> 
Ranked  in  Quartiles  by  StXB 


VARIABLE 

Overall 

Quartile  1 

Quartile  2 

Quartile  3 

Quartile  4 

30.68 

30.44 

31 .63 

30.22 

Tfl  cr 

00.  JJ 

-  ’^st 

38.15 

37.78 

38.13 

38.56 

38.13 

lSAc 

27.00 

26.67 

28.50 

26.44 

26.50 

iwl 

12.03 

9.00 

14.25 

11.44 

13.88 

fin* 

9.30 

9.86 

9.63 

9.73 

8.00 

3tis  ~~ 

— >,!>>>>>}>39.08 

42.83 

40.09 

38.34 

35. 19 

StcoNB 

35.66 

36.19 

36.23 

35.98 

34.20 

SAlbc 

27.37 

29.00 

20.91 

26.64 

25.15 

There  15  also  a  decline  in  MMa  and  an  increase  in 


MMi_  as  St  is  decreases.  Contrary  to  what  was  seen  in  OC,  as 
the  amount  of  initiating  structure  behavior  decreases 
(presumably  more  democratic),  a  leader  appears  more  likely 
to  accept  a  positive  regard  toward  expected  leadership 
roles.  On  the  other  hand,  subordinates  are  less  likely  to 
accept  those  roles  when  the  commander  is  less  task  oriented. 

Subordinates  perceive  a  decline  in  all  of  the 
leader's  personal  qualities  (LPQ)  as  less  Stis  is 
experienced.  Again,  no  similar  trend  is  recorded  by 
commanders.  Commanders  with  more  balanced  StiB  and  StCoNo 
view  themselves  relatively  equal  to  or  greater  in  LPQ  than 
those  displaying  greater  Stxs  than  StCoNs. 

In  table  3,  St Come>  drops  more  than  StIa.  As  the 
difference  between  the  two  means  increases  and  Stx8  becomes 
more  predominant,  OC  decreases  toward  a  more  autocracy. 

Subordinate's  also  perceive  a  decline  in  the 
commander's  personal  qualities  as  consideration  behaviors 
decline  and  Stxs  becomes  more  predominant.  However,  the 
leader's  actually  rate  themselves  at  a  higher  competence  and 
self-confidence  level  as  they  act  less  supportive. 

There  is  a  slight  increase  in  the  need  for  extrinsic 
subordinate  motivation  as  consideration  decreases.  However, 
it  is  much  less  than  the  increase  in  SLC  as  StXs  decreased 
in  table  2.  Such  a  trend  may  confirm  that  StIO  is  more 
relevant  in  a  subordinate's  determination  of  need  for 
external  reinforcement. 
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TABLE  3 


Leader's  Consideration  Behavior  (Stcc>Ns> 


Ranked 

in  Qua*" 

tiles 

by  StcoNB 

VARIABLE 

Overall 

Quartile  1 

Quartile 

2  Quartile  3 

Quartile  4 

LSAac 

38.68 

38.89 

38.86 

29.23 

31.78 

•-3A  et 

38.15 

38.56 

38.14 

37.73 

38.11 

LSAc 

27.88 

26.44 

28.14 

25.6? 

28.08 

n«L 

12.83 

9.78 

15.14 

18.88 

13.89 

HH. 

9.38 

9.64 

8.65 

81.46 

8.25 

StiB 

39.88 

41.89 

38.11 

38.55 

38.38 

StcONB  *■" 

— »>»»»35. 66 

39,15 

36.93 

34.64 

31.77 

sALbc 

27.37 

29.41 

27.87 

26.68 

25.59 

salc 

25.85 

27.36 

25.72 

25.80 

25.35 

SALse 

35.92 

37.68 

35.57 

35.52 

34.88 

SlC 

7.28 

7.17 

7.28 

6.85 

7.61 

Qt 

3.82 

3.31 

3.12 

2.95 

2.69 

Fiedler  contends  that  situational  control  is 
greatest  where  there  is  a  trusted,  respected  1 eader 
interacting  with  a  group  that  has  like  attitudes  and 
background.  Certain  standard  procedures  (St**)  would  be  in 
practice  and  the  leader  would  have  a  high  level  of  position 
power.  Group  effectiveness  is  contingent  upon  the 
relationship  between  the  leadership  style  and  the  degree  to 
which  the  group  situation  enables  leader  influence. 

In  this  study,  initiating  structure  behaviors  almost 
always  exceeded  consideration  behaviors.  This  is  probably 
not  unexpected  in  a  military  organization.  The  difference 
in  Stia  and  StCOiMs  means  was  greater  in  more  productive 
squadrons  (4.4  in  quartile  1  and  3.2  in  quartile  4.) 


Power  is  wielded  through  leadership  style.  It  has 


already  been  established  that  position,  or  -formal  power  is 
relatively  equal  across  all  35  organizations.  Therefore, 
personal  power,  the  result  of  leader  characteri sties  and 
traits,  is  the  implied  power  variable.  Although  personal 
power  was  not  measured,  in  can  be  partially  inferred  from 
the  results. 

Higher  total  St  scores  in  the  most  productive 
squadrons  indicate  more  leadership  involvement. 

Corresponding  higher  LPQ  scores  are  the  results  of  stronger 
and  more  dominant  leadership  qualities.  This  suggests  that 
commanders  of  more  productive  squadrons  do,  indeed,  possess 
certain  qualities  that  are  attractive  to  the  subordinates. 
Because  of  those  qualities,  leaders  are  able  to  exert  more 
influence  in  their  leadership  roles. 

For  example,  as  discussed  in  previous  chapters, 
charismatic-type  leaders  generally  have  greater  personal 
power.  Such  leaders  are  more  likely  to  have  high 
self-confidence  (LSflBc) ,  a  strong  conviction  in  their  own 
beliefs  and  ideals,  and  a  strong  need  to  influence  people 
This  was  validated. 

Leadership  style,  then,  is  a  significant  factor  in 
determining  productivity.  It  is  also  strongly  and 

positively  correlated  with  OC.  The  r  value  for  St,B  with  OC 
is  .35  and  with  StcoNB  is  .74. 
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Leader's  Personal  Qualities  (LPQ) 

One  of  the  core  concepts  of  the  hypotheses  is  that 
high  LPQ  as  both  sel t -repor ted  and  subordinate-perceived 
increases  productivity  and  motivation  modeling. 

As  the  means  for  each  LSA  variable  decrease,  so  do 
the  means  of  the  other  two.  This  correlation  is  obvious 
knowing  that  LSA  variables  are  interactive.  In  fact,  r 
values  for  the  total  sample  are  as  follows:  LSAse  with 
LSAC,  r  =  .65;  LSAot.  with  LSABe ,  r  =  .61;  and  LSAC  with 
LSAgc ,  r  ;  .66. 

The  perception  of  the  subordinates  has  a 
consistently  similar  although  slower  decline.  These,  too, 
correlate  very  closely,  as  follows:  SALSc  with  SALse ,  r  = 
.61;  SALac  with  SALC,  r  =  .55;  and  SALC  with  SALoc,  r  = 
.65. 

Leader's  Self-Confidence  <LSAac) 

By  examining  the  means  of  f1ML  listed  in  table  4,  as 
the  means  of  LSABC  decrease  across  quartiles,  the  sum  of  the 
first  two  f1ML  quartiles  is  higher  than  quartiles  3  and  4. 
Higher  self-confidence  generates  higher  MML.  (A  similar 
statement  can  be  made  about  MMS,  only  to  a  lesser  degree. ) 
Such  a  low  mean  score  in  fourth  quarti le  commanders  implies 
that  low  self-confidence  is  precipitated  by  an  uncomfortable 
inclination  toward  prescribed  management  roles. 
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TABLE  4 

Leader's  Sel  f --Reported  Perception  of 
Self-Confidence  (LSAac>  Ranked  in  Quart iles  by  LSAac 


VARiABLE 

Overall 

Quartile  1 

Ouartile  2 

Quartile  3 

Quartile  4 

LSA«c  - '// 

34.22 

32.00 

29.50 

27.33 

LSAje 

38.15 

39.56 

39.63 

37.58 

36.11 

LShc 

27.80 

28.67 

28.88 

26.00 

24.56 

hhl 

12.83 

11.78 

13.12 

13.12 

9.56 

nils 

9.30 

9.18 

9.57 

9.09 

9.37 

Stis 

39.08 

40.37 

38.39 

38.33 

39.69 

r  k 

OlcONB 

35.68 

35.84 

35.54 

35.82 

36.36 

aALsc 

27.37 

28.40 

26.78 

26.50 

27.89 

SALc 

25.85 

26.71 

26.31 

24.98 

25.56 

SALbb 

35.92 

36.52 

35.98 

?C  on 

OJ.  Li 

36.17 

Sit 

7.20 

6.66 

7.84 

7.15 

7.62 

OC 

3.02 

3.05 

2.94 

3.02 

3.05 

No  significant  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the 
other  variables  except  to  note  that  subordinate  supervisors 
working  for  a  commander  with  higher  self-confidence  are  more 
intrinsically  motivated.  SLC  and  LSAac  highly  correlate, 
with  r  =  .43. 

A  commander's  self-confidence  and  a  high  perception 
of  that  among  first  quartile  subordinate’s  likely  enhances 
the  commander's  self-confidence  because  subordinates  spend 
less  effort  seeking  reward  and  recognition.  This 
orientation  serves  to  reinforce  the  commander's  attitude 
that  the  leadership  qualities  display  are  appropriate. 
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Leader's  Self-Esteem  (LSAeE> 


In  table  5,  MfV  is  spurious,  especially  considering 
that  LSAqe:  for  the  top  two  quartiles  is  40  (maximum)  in 
each.  MMl.  varies  between  the  two  by  3.19,  which  is  a  .58 
standard  deviation  range.  This  suggests  that  there  is  no 
correlation  between  MMl.  and  LSASe ■  (Such  is  the  case,  as  r 
=  . 12. ) 

Quartile  2  records  the  most  autocratic  environment, 
which,  as  discussed  previously,  leads  to  higher  MMl..  This 
may  explain  the  high  MML  rating.  The  leadership  environment 
influences  a  commander's  positive  motivation  toward 
prescribed  roles  more  than  self-esteem. 

There  is  support  for  the  thesis  that  says  MML 
correlates  greater  with  MMe.  in  leaders  with  greater 
self-esteem.  The  values  of  r  across  the  four  quartiles  are 
.42,  -.43  ,  -.64,  and  .02,  indicating  a  more  positive 
correlation  with  higher  esteem. 

Commanders  in  the  fourth  quartile  rate  their 
self-esteem  lower  than  what  is  actually  perceived  by  the 
subordinates.  (This  is  the  only  quadrant  which  experiences 
that  phenomenon.)  Also,  as  self-esteem  decreases,  there  is 
less  task  orientation  and  greater  consideration  behavior, 
i.e.,  a  more  balanced  leadership  style. 


TABLE  5 


Leader's  Self-Reported  Perception 
of  Self-Esteem  (LSAse)  Ranked  in  Quart iles  by  LSAse 


VARIABLE 

Overall 

Quartile  1 

Quartile  2 

Quartile  3 

Quartile  4 

LSA.c 

38.68 

32. 44 

32.87 

28.75 

28.67 

LSAse  - 

— >»»»38. 15 

48.88 

48.88 

38.88 

34.78 

lSAc 

27.88 

28.11 

38.88 

25.37 

24.67 

t1«L 

12.83 

11.56 

14.75 

18.63 

11.33 

fWs 

9.38 

9.78 

8.45 

9.54 

9.49 

St  is 

39.88 

48.28 

38.71 

39.18 

38.75 

StcONB 

35s  66 

35.57 

34.38 

36.46 

36.17 

SALsc 

27.37 

28.34 

26.12 

27.78 

27.35 

SALC 

25.85 

26.53 

26.18 

25.88 

25.22 

SAL,e 

35.92 

36.28 

35.98 

36.18 

35.63 

SLC 

7.28 

6.98 

6.78 

7.65 

7.37 

CC 

3.82 

3.87 

2.81 

3.13 

3.84 

Leader's  Competence  (LSAC) 

The  final  sel f -reported  perception  of  the  commander 
is  competence  (table  6),  which  drops  significantly  across 
quartiles.  Subordinates  generally  perceive  that  decline  in 
competence.  However,  there  is  much  less  recognition  of  that 
in  the  last  guartile,  where  the  subordinates  perceive  the 
commander  as  having  more  competence  than  the  commander 
recognizes.  (In  fact,  in  all  three  LSA  variables, 
subordinates  in  quartile  4  perceive  greater  strength  in  that 
viable  than  the  commanders  personally  perceive.)  MML  also 
males  a  dramatic  drop  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  quartile  of 
6.45  points,  1.17  standard  deviations. 


TABLE  6 
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Leader  5  Self-Reported  Perception 
of  Competence  <LSAC>  Ranked  in  Quartiles  by  LSAC 


VARIABLE 

Overall 

Quartile  1 

Quartile  2 

Quartile  3 

Quartile  4 

La  Age 

30.68 

32.67 

32.58 

29.38 

28.22 

LSAge 

38.15 

39.89 

39.38 

37.58 

35.39 

LSAC  - 

38.  44 

28.25 

26.12 

23.22 

mnl 

12.83 

14.78 

11.25 

13.88 

8.33 

Ms 

9.38 

8.98 

9.68 

9.65 

8.98 

3tis 

39.88 

48.28 

48.89 

37.88 

38.73 

StcONS 

35.66 

34.49 

36.68 

35.84 

35.72 

SALsc 

27.37 

27.17 

28.83 

27.87 

26.68 

SALC 

25.85 

27.24 

26.87 

25.11 

25.29 

SALsc 

35.92 

36.69 

36.19 

35.38 

35.71 

SLC 

7.28 

6.79 

7.88 

7.68 

7.33 

DC 

3.82 

2.91 

3.13 

2.99 

3.82 

The  overall  correlation  between  MMi_  and  LSA^  is  .47 
with  quart l 1 e  correlations  of  .73,  -.57,  .13,  and  .86.  This 
indicates  there  is  a  strong  relationship  between  the  two 
variables,  especially  at  the  extremes. 

There  is  a  slightly  less  democratic  environment  in 
higher  LSAC  organizations.  More  initiating  structure 
behavior  than  consideration  in  quartiles  one  and  two 
suggests  that  when  a  leader  feels  more  competent,  he  or  she 
is  more  willing  to  orient  toward  tasks.  Subordinates  also 
appear  to  feel  more  comfortable  in  squadrons  with  more 
coup-'  .  _  commanders  because  there  is  less  need  for 
extrinsic  r ei nf or cement . 


Subordinate's  Perception  of 
Leader's  Self-Confidence  (SALsc) 

Subordinates  perceive  less  sel  f  -confidence  in  their 
commanders  than  the  commanders  self-report.  (All  SAL 
ratings  are  less  than  LSA  ratings.  First  of  all,  it  would 
be  expected  that  an  individual's  self-assessment  would  be 
higher  than  an  assessment  by  others.  Also,  SAL  is  a  mean 
score  of  at  least  three,  and  usually  six  or  seven 
subordinates.  This  tends  to  reduce  the  overall  mean  score.) 

As  SALsc  declines,  LSAac  remains  fairly  constant. 
There  is  an  inverse  relationship  between  the  two  variables, 
with  r  =  -.22.  In  fact,  in  all  SAL  variables,  as  SAL 
decreases,  LSA  decreases  much  less,  if  at  all.  Commanders 
who  are  perceived  by  subordinates  with  the  least 
self-confidence  actually  envision  themselves  with  as  much 
self-confidence  as  quartile  1  commanders. 

In  organizations  where  subordinates  perceive  high 
leader  self-confidence,  there  is  much  greater  internal 
subordinate  rei nf orcement .  Subordinates  who  perceive  the 
leader  as  self-confident  also  characterize  the  organization 
as  significantly  more  democratic  with  greater  leadership 
involvement  as  evidenced  by  higher  St  scores.  They  also 
note  a  much  greater  emphasis  on  initiating  structure  when 
perceiving  the  1 eader  as  more  self-confident. 

is  greater  with  less  LSASc. 


TABLE  7 


Subordinate's  Perception  of  the  Leader ' s 
Self-Confidence  (SALoc)  Ranked  in  Quartiles  by  SALac 


VARIhSLE 

G>erall 

Suartile  1 

Suartile  2 

Suartile  3 

Suartile  4 

LsAsc 

30.68 

31.22 

30.50 

29.8? 

31.00 

LSh6e 

38.15 

38.22 

37.83 

37.37 

39.00 

LSAc 

27.00 

28.88 

26.50 

26.25 

27.11 

12.03 

11.00 

11.00 

12.87 

13.22 

xh8 

9.30 

9.70 

18.23 

8.89 

8.56 

StjB 

39.08 

41.63 

39.71 

39.08 

36.21 

StcONB 

35.66 

38.13 

36.05 

34.63 

33.87 

Shlbc  . 

>> . 37 

30.38 

27.91 

26.53 

24.93 

SALc 

25.85 

27.66 

25.71 

25.25 

24.77 

SALbb 

■JC  on 

OJ.  11 

37.78 

35.84 

35.49 

34.62 

5LC 

7.28 

6.28 

7.59 

7.53 

7.49 

OC 

3.02 

3.30 

2.94 

2.98 

2.84 

Subordi nate ' 5  Perception  of 
the  Leader's  Competence  <SALC) 

The  most  significant  finding  in  table  8  is  a  rather 
sharp  decline  in  St  across  SALC  quartiles.  This  most  likely 
represents  that  when  a  subordinate  is  less  confident  in  a 
leader's  competence,  the  subordinate  perceives  less 
leadership  influence  from  the  commander. 

There  is  also  a  greater  decline  in  StIO  as  SALC 
declines  when  compared  with  StCoNs.  A  strong  relationship 
exists  between  the  subordinate  s  assessment  of  the  leader's 
competence  and  leadership  style.  For  Stm,  r  =  .58  and  for 


St  conb  ,  r 


,  40. 


i'! 


Subordinates  require  more  external  reinforcement 
whan  they  perceive  less  leader  competence.  But  note  there 
is  a  significantly  higher  degree  of  democracy  in  quartile 
one,  but  little  change  across  quartiles  two,  three  and  four. 
There  is  a  correlation  between  SALC  and  OC  of  .35. 


TABLE  8 

Subordinate's  Perception  of  the  Leader's 
Competence  (SALC)  Ranked  in  Quartiles  by  SALC 


VARIABLE 

Overall 

Quartile  1 

Quartile  2 

Quartile  3 

Quartile  4 

LbAgc 

30.68 

31.11 

30.50 

31.44 

29.50 

lSAbe 

38.15 

39.00 

37.88 

38.22 

37.38 

LSAc 

27.00 

27.89 

26.88 

27.44 

25.62 

12.03 

12.33 

10.12 

12.44 

13.13 

IMb 

9.30 

9.93 

9.09 

9.12 

9.00 

39.08 

41.85 

39.37 

38.57 

36.26 

“1  CONS 

35.66 

37.25 

36.18 

34.44 

34.53 

sALbc 

27.37 

29.27 

27.47 

26.86 

25.66 

SALC  . 

>>>>>>25.85 

27.98 

26.27 

25.08 

23.83 

SALbe 

35.92 

37.49 

36.80 

34.96 

34.32 

SIC 

7.20 

6.64 

7.51 

6.32 

7.69 

g; 

3.02 

3.20 

2.96 

2.93 

2.97 

Subordinate's  Perception  of 
the  Leader  s  Self-Esteem  (SALaE) 

In  assessing  SALaE ,  table  9,  MIV  is  significantly 
lower  (.42  standard  deviations)  in  quartile  one  than 
quartile  four.  There  is  also  a  marked  difference  in 
leadership  style  behaviors  as  SALsc  declines.  Values  of  r 


are  .56  and  .48  with  Stls  and  StcowB  respectively.  A  higher 
perceived  democratic  organization  is  reported  when  1 eader 


self  —  esteem  is  perceived 

as  high  (r 

=  .45). 

Subordinates 

who  perceive 

low  self-esteem 

also 

require  more  external 

rei  nf orcement 

■ 

The 

commander s 

experience 

little 

change  in 

sel  f  -esteem 

across  the 

quartiles. 

while 

subordinates 

perceive  a  drop. 

TABLE 

9 

Subordinate's  Perception  of  the  Leader 
Sel-f— Esteem  (SALee)  Ranked  in  Quartiles  by 

'  s 

SALac 

VARIABLE 

Overall  Suartile  1 

Suartile 

2  Suartile  3 

Quartile  4 

LBAgc 

30.68 

31.89 

30.25 

29.44 

31.12 

LSAbe 

33.15 

38.78 

38.75 

36.44 

38.75 

LSAc 

27.00 

28.11 

26.50 

26.33 

27.00 

««L 

12.03 

11.78 

10.37 

11.44 

14.62 

9.30 

8.92 

10.31 

9.79 

8.17 

St  jg 

39.08 

40.48 

41.20 

38.77 

35.82 

iltcDNS 

35.66 

38.16 

35.96 

34.96 

33.38 

SALac 

27.37 

28.87 

28.33 

27.06 

25.16 

SALC 

25.35 

27.37 

26.55 

25.31 

24.12 

SALee  - . 

>/>//>»35.92 

38.15 

36.47 

35.28 

33.76 

SlC 

7.20 

7.10 

6.96 

6.85 

7.92 

OC 

3.02 

3.21 

3.05 

2.93 

2.87 

In  general,  squadrons  with  high  LSA  are  higher  in 
productivity.  In  those  same  squadrons,  SAL  is  also  higher 
and  the  correlation  of  MML  and  MMB  is  stronger.  As 
proposed,  such  "charismatic-type"  leadership  offers  greater 
influence  in  job  satisfaction  and  subordinate  motivation. 

Self-concept  and  the  interpretation  by  others  of 
that  self-concept  affects  productivity  and  motivation. 
Those  leaders  with  a  positive  self-image  create  a  strong 
sense  of  their  own  competence  and  personal  power. 

As  Laing,  Rogers  and  Heider  theorized,  behavior  is 
determined  by  i nterpersonal  observations  and  perceptions  of 
relationships.  More  accurate  perceptions  strengthen  the 
rel ati onshi p .  In  this  study,  it  has  been  shown  that  when  SAL 
and  LSA  more  closely  align,  productivity  increases  and 
subordinate  motivation  to  manage  is  higher. 

Newcomb  would  say  that  the  most  important  variable 
influencing  attraction  between  two  persons  is  the  similarity 
of  their  attitudes.  Numerous  studies  would  support  their 
precept.  It  was  posited  and  proven  that  the  establishment 
of  relationships  based  on  similar  perceptions  contributes  to 
organi z ati onal  effectiveness. 

Perception  of  one's  own  level  of  self-worth  is  to  a 
large  degree  also  a  function  of  agreement  with  reference 
groups.  If  a  commander  finds  that  his  or  her  opinions  and 
actions  have  been  repeatedly  verified,  the  leader  develop-. 


confidence,  for  example,  in  their  competence.  Many  studies 
have  demonstrated  that  a  model's  competence  exerts  a 
significant  effect  upon  imitative  behavior. 

As  posed  by  trait  theorists,  the  leader's  inner 
personality,  in  this  case,  self-concept,  affects 
subordinates  which  strengthens  the  leadership  interaction. 
It  also  appears  that  when  subordinates  similarly  perceive 
superior's  LPQ,  there  is  cognitive  balance.  This  balance 
precludes  avoidance  or  the  direction  of  energies  away  from 
the  primary  mission.  When  the  leader's  level  of  motivation 
is  consistent  with  the  subordinate's,  tension  is  reduced. 
In  a  cognitively  balanced  situation,  similarity  of  attitudes 
suggests  closer  interpersonal  attraction. 

Rogers  says  in  his  congruency  theory  that  if  one 
person  behaves  openly  and  with  positive  regard  for  the  other 
person,  the  other  person  will  reciprocate  with  similar 
behavior.  One  would  expect  that  if  a  leader  is  more  open, 
perceptions  are  more  accurate,  interpersonal  attraction  is 
more  likely  and  modeling  is  facilitated. 

In  summarizing  the  effects  of  LPQ,  it  is  evident 
that  a  subordinate's  perception  of  a  leader  is  as  critical 
as  the  leader  s  self-perception.  A  great  many  factors  in 
the  leadership  process  are  dependent  upon  the  leader's 
attitudes  toward  self  and  how  that  attitude  affects 
subordinate  perception. 


It  is  no  surprise  that  productivity  is  greater  when 
the  leader  has  high  positive  self-regard  and  subordinates 
strongly  sense  that  self-regard.  Such  affiliation  links 
subordinate  to  superior  and  i nterpersonal  attraction 
enhances  the  modeling  process. 

Subordinate's  Locus  of  Control  (SLC) 

In  the  work  place,  it  has  been  postulated  that 
leaders  must  provide  certain  factors  which  serve  as 
incentives  for  work.  Theory  Y,  for  example,  takes  the 
position  that  employees  are  motivated  to  achieve  intrinsic 
as  well  as  extrinsic  rewards.  In  fact,  it  says  intrinsic 
rewards  are  more  powerful  than  extrinsic. 

Path-goal  theory  also  assumes  that  supervisors  have 
the  authority  to  influence  rewards  and  punishments  and  that 
rewards  are  tied  to  specific  behavior  paths.  Subordinates 
will  tend  to  be  high  producers  if  they  view  high 
productivity  as  a  path  leading  to  the  attainment  of  one  or 
more  personal  goals.  If  a  subordinate  sees  certain 
behaviors  as  an  immediate  source  of  satisfaction,  that  is, 
the  leader  provides  increasing  opportunities  for  personal 
satisfaction  as  subordinates  achieve  certain  goals,  the 
subordinate  will  be  motivated. 
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Both  Argyns  and  Herzberg  agree  that  environmental 
■factors  provide  incentive  for  work.  But  it  is  the  intrinsic 
rewards  (motivators,  as  Herzberg  calls  them)  that  implement 
an  increase  in  ability,  and  thus  greater 
product  1 vi ty . 

The  hypothesis  is  that  organizations  will  be  more 
productive  with  subordinates  who  are  more  intrinsically 
motivated.  MML  and  MMa  will  also  correlate  more  closel v. 
Subordinate's  locus  of  control,  as  shown  in  table  10, 
distinguishes  the  "self-starters"  from  those  who  need 
external  reinforcement  for  the  work  they  do. 


TABLE  10 


Subordinate's  Locus  of  Control  (SLC) 
Ranked  in  Quart iles  by  SLC 


.  H"  .  r-rLt 

Over  al 1 

Suartile  1 

Suartile  2 

Suartile  3 

Quar ti 1 e  4 

38.68 

38.00 

31.00 

29.89 

31.78 

-JHgf 

38.15 

37.50 

38.37 

37.78 

38.89 

Lbfic 

27.00 

25.87 

27.37 

26.11 

28.56 

«nL 

12.03 

10.75 

13.50 

11.67 

12.22 

Ifc, 

9.30 

9.13 

8.90 

8.13 

10.72 

3t  IB 

39.08 

37.67 

39.18 

33.15 

41.24 

^tcONS 

35.66 

35.34 

36.36 

35.88 

34.62 

SALbc 

27.37 

26.57 

27.98 

26.78 

23.18 

-^LC 

25.85 

24.90 

26.41 

25,10 

2o.  Q4 

3k!  be 

35.92 

35.10 

CO 

CO 

r  -■> 

35.48 

36.24 

oLl 

,  ,’.28 

9.16 

7.51 

6.94 

5.45 

oc 

3.02 

2.,e 

3.15 

3.01 

2 .  *5 
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In  this  particular  variable,  a  lower  score  indicates 
greater  propensity  tor  intrinsic  motivation.  Therefore, 
quartile  four  is  actually  those  organizations  possessing  the 
most  "sel f -starters" . 

Among  those  most  i ntr i nsi cal  1 y  motivated  (ouartile 
4),  there  is  a  higher  propensity  to  accept  leadership  roles, 
MMa.  Those  subordinates  who  have  lower  SLC  scores 
(mtrinsics)  perceived  more  Stis  and  less  StcoNa.  The 
amount  of  St JB  vice  StcoNs  for  intrinsics  is  much  greater 
than  for  extrinsics.  There  is  little  difference  in  the 
perception  of  organizational  character i sti cs. 

There  is  a  strong  correlation  in  quartile  one,  i.e. , 
extrinsics,  for  r  of  MMl.  with  MMB,  .47.  The  second  through 
fourth  quartiles  are  -.14,  -.56,  and  -.43.  The  correlation 
is  greater  when  subordinates  are  more  ex tr i nsi cal  1 y 
motivated,  contrary  to  the  original  hypothesis. 

Productivity  is  higher  when  subordinates  are  more 
intrinsically  oriented. 

Whether  a  person's  beliefs  about  the  extent  to  which 
they  can  control  their  own  actions  and  environmental  events 
merelv  correlates  with  or  whether  they  cause  behavior  to 
occur  in  certain  ways  is  not  easy  to  establish.  In  fact,  in 
real  life  experience,  the  underlying  motivation  of  a  person 
is  often  not  known. 

Leadership  is  ultimately  an  attempt  to  change 
attitude  or  behavior  through  l nterper sonal  influence.  How 
successful  the  leader  is  in  affecting  such  change  depends 


upon  the  perception  followers  have  of  the  1 eader  action, 
related  motivations,  and  consonance  with  the  subordinate '5 
mot l vat l ons . 

Since  attitudes  determine  how  and  why  people  accept 
l nt erpersonal  influence,  it  seems  logical  that  a  leader's 
more  positive  attitude  towards  leadership  roles  would  result 
in  a  more  positive  relationship  with  subordinates  and 
greater  productivity. 

Attitudes  towards  the  work  environment  define  that 
motivating  influence  precipitated  by  the  commander.  And  it 
is  the  attitude  of  the  subordi nates ,  in  this  case,  not  only 
the  perception  of  the  leader's  personal  qualities,  but  also 
the  subordinate's  determination  of  situational  control,  that 
help  the  subordinate  judge  the  benefits  of  adopting  similar 
att l tudes. 

Such  theory  is  likened  to  Bandura's  social  learning. 
Behavior  is  partly  a  function  of  an  individual 's  expectation 
of  that  behavior  leading  to  reward.  If  an  individual  can 
attribute  certain  char acter l st i cs  and  certain  observed 
behaviors  to  past  rewards  for  the  model,  the  individual  s 
expectation  that  like  behaviors  will  lead  to  eventual  reward 
will  cause  the  subordinate  to  imitate  the  motivation  level 
of  the  commander. 


Attribution  theory  offered  a  similar  premise.  An 
individual  perceives  based  on  information  from  one  or  more 
observations.  The  individual  then  modifies  personal 
behavior  based  on  observing  the  consequences  of  that 
behavi or . 

Individuals  are  not  necessarily  dependent  on  direct 
experience  of  the  consequences  of  their  behaviors  for 
learning  to  take  place.  And  in  situations  as  suggested  by 
Weiss,  interpersonal  attraction,  credibility,  status,  and 
competence  of  the  model  influence  the  probability  of 
modeling  behavior. 

However,  it  has  been  seen  that  such  imitative 
behavior  is  more  likely  when  the  subordinates  perceive  less 
control  over  their  environment. 

Motivation  to  Manage 

In  previous  chapters,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  about  various  theories  of  motivation.  Far  from 
an  exhaustive  study,  the  purpose  was  simply  to  provide  a 
conceptual  framework  for  drawing  certain  conclusions  about 
leadership  and  subordinate  motivation.  These  various 
theories  basically  were  aligned  along  certain  issues:  the 
origin  of  the  motivation;  how  does  a  behavior  become 
motivated;  what  are  the  differences  among  people  that  cause 
different  levels  of  motivation;  and  is  all  behavior 
motivated  and  purposive'7 


This  study  deviates  from  these  more  traditional 
theories  nt  reinforcement,  need  and  expectancy.  The  purpose 
here  has  been  to  define  a  more  precise  and  limited  domain 
concept  to  ascertain  how  subordinate  motivation  is  affected 
by  leader  motivation. 

The  decision  to  use  Miner's  Motivation  to  Manage 
concept  results  in  an  explanation  of  certain  leadership 
roles  that  can  be  defined  and  measured.  These  roles  suqqest 
certain  functions  of  leadership:  a  strong  desire  to  compete 
and  exercise  power;  a  favorable  disposition  toward 
authority  and  authority  figures;  a  need  to  occupy  a 
distinctive  position;  a  strong  sense  of  responsibility:  and 
an  assertiveness  quality.  To  the  extent  that  a  person  is 
motivated  to  engage  in  these  behaviors  is  the  extent  of  MM. 

The  trends  in  table  11  are  less  pronounced.  There 
is  only  a  slight  decrease  in  the  leader's  self-perception, 
most  notably  in  LSAC,  where  r  -  .47. 

The  subordinate  s  perception  of  the  commander  ,  or. 
the  other  hand,  shows  very  slight  increases  as  MM, 
decreases.  There  is  also  a  slight  increase  in  the  ratio  of 
SclB  to  StcoNB,  indicating  that  as  there  is  less  pr opens) tv 
toward  the  leadership  role,  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to 
be  more  task-oriented. 

With  an  accelerating  decrease  in  MM,  ,  MM„  in-.1  1 
increases  with  greater  MMf,  than  MML  in  the  f  i  r  M  ao<!  • 


quadrants. 


TABLE  11 


Leader's  Motivation  to  Manage  (MM|_) 
Ranked  in  Quartiles  by  MM|_ 


VARIABLE 

Overall 

Saar ti  1 e 

1  Ouartile  2 

Buartile 

3  Quart i 1 e  4 

i-SAgc 

30.68 

30.44 

31.12 

31.78 

29.25 

lSA»i 

38.15 

38.58 

38.38 

38.89 

36.63 

LSAC 

27.08 

28.33 

26.88 

28.22 

24.25 

- 

— »»»»»12.B3 

19.00 

13.63 

9.78 

5.13 

Mb 

9.3B 

8.83 

8.42 

10.63 

9.13 

st» 

39.08 

37.57 

39.06 

40.56 

39.52 

StcONB 

35.86 

35. 23 

36.13 

34.59 

36.75 

SALbc 

27.37 

26.49 

28.14 

27.59 

27.35 

SALc 

25.85 

25.35 

26.41 

26.40 

25.47 

SALse 

35.92 

35.61 

36.38 

38.85 

36.17 

SIC 

7.20 

7.62 

7.00 

6.49 

7.69 

oc 

3.02 

2.95 

3.13 

2.93 

3.05 

The 

predominant 

trend 

in  table 

12  is 

that  as  there 

ess  motivation  to  manage 

in  subordinates, 

there  is  also 

a  significantly  higher  need  for  external  reinforcement  (r  = 
-.37).  This  verifies  that  those  subordinates  with  less 
propensity  toward  their  role  as  a  1 eader /manager  also 
require  more  attention  from  their  supervisors.  They  are 
less  sel f-mot i vated  and  require  additional  reinforcement  for 
the  job  done. 

The  leaders  of  low  MM»  respondents  tend  to  have  a 
somewhat  higher  self-esteem  and  slightly  more  self-perceived 
competence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  subordinates  see 


slightly  less  self-confidence  in  their  leader. 


TABLE  12 


Subordinate's  Motivation  to  Manage  <MM„) 
Ranked  in  Quartiles  by  MM. 


VARIABLE 

Overall 

liU3rtile  i 

Buarti le  2 

Buarti le  3 

Buarti le  4 

LSAgc 

30.6b 

30.11 

29.86 

31.67 

30.39 

IS  A8e 

38.15 

37.56 

37.29 

39.11 

38.44 

LSAC 

27.80 

26.78 

26.29 

27.67 

27.11 

MMl 

12.03 

12.33 

10.43 

12.88 

13.00 

. 

-,>»»»/ /9.30 

12.27 

9,85 

3.80 

6.31 

Stis 

39.88 

39.67 

38.37 

48.61 

37.65 

StcONS 

35.6b 

36.04 

36.07 

35.10 

35.48 

bAlec 

27.37 

27.87 

27.41 

28.00 

26.16 

SALc 

25.85 

25.83 

26.35 

25.92 

25.32 

ShLae 

y c  no 
0J.7i 

35.98 

36.16 

36.22 

35. 35 

SlC 

7.20 

6.74 

6. 63 

7.35 

8.88 

oc 

3.82 

3.84 

3.11 

3.82 

2.00 

Regression  Analysis 

In  this  analysis.  Prod  has  been  evaluated  as  a 
dependent  variable.  The  intent  is  to  create  a  prediction 
equation  that  will  assess  each  of  the  independent  variables 
and  determine  which  contribute  most  significantly  to 
recruiting  production. 

Overall  and  quartile  equations  were  developed  using 
both  forward  and  stepwise  entry  multiple  regression 
anal ysi s. 
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Forward  entry  added  each  variable  to  the  equation 
one  at  a  time.  At  each  step,  the  variable  with  the  smallest 
probabi  1  i  ty-o-f— F  (test  -for  the  goodness  of  fit  of  the 
regression  equation)  was  entered  if  it  met  the  criteria 
st 1  pul ated . 

Stepwise  selection  placed  all  variables  in  the 
equation  and  then  removed  each  if  the  probabi 1 i ty-of-F  was 
smaller  than  .1.  The  equation  was  then  recomputed  until  no 
more  independent  variables  could  be  removed.  Then,  the 
independent  variable  that  had  the  smallest  probabi 1 i ty-of-F 
and  was  not  in  the  equation  was  entered  if  the  variable 
passed  certain  tolerance  tests.  Next,  all  variables  were 
again  examined  for  removal.  The  process  continued  until  no 
variables  in  the  equation  needed  to  be  removed  and  no 
variables  not  in  the  equation  were  eligible  for  entry. 

In  both  processes,  variables  had  to  pass  both 
tolerance  and  minimum  tolerance  criteria  to  enter  and  remain 
in  the  equation.  Tolerance  is  the  proportion  of  a 
variable's  variance  not  accounted  for  by  other  independent 
variables  in  the  equation.  The  minimum  tolerance  associated 
with  a  given  variable  not  in  the  equation  is  the  smallest 
tolerance  any  variable  already  in  the  equation  would  have  if 
the  given  variable  were  included. 

A  large  number  of  statistical  values  are  generated 
tty  this  procedure.  For  this  research,  r  and  r3,  which 
indicate  the  variance  in  Prod  explained  by  successive 
independent  variables,  will  suffice. 


Four  of  the  twelve  independent  variables  account  for 


Table  14 


Selected  Statistics  tor  Multivariate  Regression 
by  Quartile  (Dependent  Variable  =  Prod) 


Var i able 


Qu«r t 1  1  • 


1 


8**4_ 

MM 

I— 

MM 


BC 


oc 


Multiple  r 


r2 


»7 


Ou«r 1 1  la 


9LC 

MM 

MM 

L_ 

L.SA 


In  the  highest  producing  squadrons,  the 
subordinate's  appraisal  of  the  leader's  self-confidence  and 
both  leader  and  subordinate  MM  account  for  97  per  cent  of 
the  variation  in  production.  In  the  lowest  producing 
squadrons,  the  subordinate's  locus  of  control,  MMS  and  MML 
account  for  99  per  cent  of  the  variation. 

The  important  premise  here  is  that  the  leader 
appears  to  have  direct  control  over  a  unit's  productivity. 
The  deqree  to  which  the  1 eader  creates  a  more  democratic 
environment  and  emphasizes  consi der at i on  behaviors  account 
for  thirty  per  cent  of  the  variance  in  Prod.  The  leader's 
self-esteem  weighs  in  heavily  as  well  as  the  degree  to  which 


the  leader  displays  self-confidence  to  ensure  subordinate 


CHAPTER  VII 


CONCLUSIONS 


In  the  research  that  has  resulted  in  todsv 
leadership  and  motivation  theories,  -few  organizations  have 
received  more  attention  than  the  military.  Here,  leadership 
ability  is  often  expressed  in  visual  character i sties  such  ac 
rank,  or  hi er archi cal  1 y  by  command,  responsibility, 

organi zati on ,  seniority,  and  other  very  tangible,  very 
visible  consequent  conditions. 

A  fallacy  in  this  i nterpretat 1  on  is  that  “rank"  does 
not  necessarily  correlate  with  "leadership".  It  may  define 
the  organizational  aspect  of  formal  position  power.  But  it 
fails,  tor  example,  to  include  one  of  the  most  instrumental 
factors  contributing  to  leadership  effectiveness:  the 

relationship  Detween  the  leader  and  the  follower. 

Leadership,  management,  and  motivation  theorists 
have  spent  decades  seeking  formulas  for  organi z at i onai 
success.  In  recent  years,  more  and  more  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  the  complex  relationships  which  exist  between  the- 
leader,  the  people  being  led,  and  the  result  inn 
effects. 


"Popular"  theorists  of  today  (such 
t mpae  i  lor.-ed  filth  excellence  or  guidea  by  the  si 
i  r.  a  minute  >  have  brought  many  seemingly 
h /i-fit  neses  to  an  unprecedented  level  of 


as  thr.cf. 
\  t  v  a  <  ■  •  v  i  - 


c  omp  1  irate* 


>  i  .• 


awar  eness 


general  populace.  Each  has  their  own  domain  of  inter  es* 

and  influence  and  each  puts  -forth  a  set  ot  rules  and 
procedures  that  oortends  a  formula  for  success. 

If  one  specific  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the 
vast  amount  of  scientific  las  well  as  the  more  speculative, 
anecdotal  I  research  available,  it  'is  that  no  specific 

conclusions  can  be  drawn.  Leadership  is  an  elusive, 

mercurial  phenomenon  that  seems  to  defy  exact  rules  of 
behavior  or  other  parameters  which  might  serve  as  an 
for  leadership  and  organizational  success. 

However,  there  is  some  general  agreement  amooc 
"authorities"  which  at  least  offers  a  base  line  from  which 
new  leadership  research  can  extend  to  suggest  novel  thought 
on  the  leadership  process.  That  has  been  the  purpose  of 
this  study.  Drawing  from  a  synthesis  of  the  research  most 
generally  accepted  today,  this  study  offers  a  limited  domain 
theory  of  leadership  and  motivation  to  serve  as  a 

springboard  for  an  individual  formulation  of  ore  c 

• 

leader  stop  phi  losophy. 

Tiiiitarv  or  gar  1  r  at  1  or.  was  used  to  gather  the  data 
1  r  essar  •.  to  confirm  or  disconfirm  the  hypotheses.  Eh  if  h  a 
r  i ■  i  ►  r.c-li  <-oostant  manv  .ur  labies  that  might  otherw‘«-e 
i  of  vf-ne  in  such  a  stud/.  l!hese  were  enumerated  in 

:  ',<!•»  e'  ...  I  he/  pr  l  mar  i  l  y  included  so  h  variants  as 

{  •  ♦  i  .r.  •;  -  ‘-ier  .  or  o  an  i  z  at  ion  a  1  s  t  r  ut  t  ur  e  ,  mot  i  ■-»  i  r»a 

1  » net  n  c.  ,  s  •  t.  .ts  n.i/  and  promotion,  and  the  dvadif 


r  e  !  at  1  or  v  h  1  q 


between  superior  and  subordinate. 


it 


was 


assumed  toat  these  could  not  be  ignored,  but  held  as 
relatively  equal  in  all  35  cases. 

The  choice  o-f  the  speci-fic  organization,  squadrons 
m  the  IJ.5.  Air  Force  Recruiting  Service  (USAF'RS)  .  was  made 
tor  two  distinct  reasons.  The  First  is  due  to  the  msnv 
parallels  between  the  operation  of  this  military 
organization  and  civilian  organi zat 1 ons.  The  most 

appreciable  alignment  is  that  although  USAFRS  is  certainly  a 
traditional  military  institution,  more  civilian-oriented 
practices  of  performance  goal  allocation,  competition, 
incenti  /e  and  recognition  are  found  here  than  in  any  other 
military  organization.  I  here  is  also  very  strong  concern 
lor  qualitative  as  well  as  quantitative  measurement s  in 
assessing  cost  effectiveness  in  the  achievement  of  goals, 
this  management  practice  is  not  unlike  the  concern  business 
leaders  wo.  •  1  d  base  in  maling  pr  of  1 1  -or  i  ent  ed  decisions. 

I  r.  mom  mi  i  i  iar  >  organizations  organizational  output 
is  difficult  it  not  i  .rnpos  s  l  b  1  e  term  to  define.  There  ar  ^ 
no  profit  o  j  loss  statements  to  analyze.  Less  spec l f i 

i.  r  :  t  w  la  \V‘cri  as  management  effectiveness  evaluations, 
operational  readiness  inspections,  standard!  zat  l  on  renorts. 
am!  other  .nor  t  ib  jci:  t  i  vt-  df>  t  er  mi  i  n  an  t  s  must  be  coupled  with 
t  tie  leader  ,nal  /Sir  of  m1  ssi  on  output  to  ashes', 

oi  itiurui  effectiveness.  IJSAF  Recruiting  Service  was 

seel  because  or  t  he  a.di  lata  1  it  y  of  measur  eable  objective  . 


The  use  of  this  particular  military  organization 


with  a  slight  civilian  orientation  and  definable  output 
allows  the  generalization  of  many  of  the  conclusions  outside 
of  the  environs  of  a  purely  military  situation.  Although  the 
scientific  generalizability  is  limited  because  of  samDle 
selection  procedures,  certain  ad  hoc  and  intuitive 
judgements  can  be  made. 

Throughout  this  study,  there  have  been  several 

underlying  questions  that  this  research  attempted  to  answer. 

What  factors  affect  the  relationship  between  leader 
and  subordinate  motivation? 

Do  individuals  respond  differentially  to  the 
motivation  of  the  leader? 

What  organizational  characteristics  affect  subordinate 
moti vat i on? 

What  is  the  connection  between  the  leader's  self-worth 
and  subordinate's  perception? 

How  does  leadership  style  correl ate  with  subordinate 
motivation  and  productivity? 

What  factors  affect  performance? 

What  variables  best  predict  performance? 

Is  there  a  causal  relationship  or  simply  a  correlation 
between  the  independent  variables,  motivation  and 

product  i  vi  ty71 

This  study  nas  shown  that  there  is  a  relationship 
between  certain  personality  traits  in  the  1 eader  <LSA>  and 
'  lie  perception  of  those  same  traits  bv  subordinates  <SAL>: 
the  leadership  style  (Gt)  and  its  resulting  character i z at l on 
or  t  ne  or  gan  i  z  a  1 1  onal  process  ‘.(JC);  the  degree  to  which 
suhor di net es  perceive  they  have  the  ability  to  influence 
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their  environment  ns  well  as  personal  outcome  (SLL);  and  *  he 


motivation  toward  certain  generally  accepted  leadership  and 


management  roles  *. MM)  . 


find  underlying  all  ot  these  relationships  is  the 


rrucial  question  that  any  leader  must  address: 


what 


variables  in  the  or gam ;ati onal  leadership  eauati on  most 


affect  end-results,  i.e.,  outcome  or  productivity?  This 


research  has  also  provided  some  insight  tor  answering  that 


question . 


The  conclusions  stated  here  are  from  the  perspective 


of  the  commander,  for  it  is  ultimately  the  r esponsi bi 1 1 t v  of 


the  leader  to  influence  the  thoughts  and  behavior  of  others 


to  accomplish  a  specific  objective.  Since  this  is  a  studv  of 


leadership,  it  is  hoped  that  some  of  the  results  reported 


here  might,  aid  developing  leaders  modify  their  behavior,  it 


necessary,  to  achieve  optimal  subordinate  and  orgam rati onal 


per  formance. 


Organizational  Characteristics  and  Leadership  Lit  vie 


! he  most  creditable  factor  which  affects  both 


motivation  and  productivity  is  the  type  ot  organic  at  ion  1 n 


which  subordinates  must  operate.  Influencing  heavily  *  hes> 


organizational  char  ac  ter  1  st  i  cs  is  t  tie  amount  o* 


onsi  tier  at  1  on  and  initiation  ot  structure  .lehavior  imposed 
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by  the  leader,  i.e.,  how  decisions  are  made,  how  taste  are 
structured,  how  goals  are  determined  and  how  relationships 
are  established. 

There  is  a  very  definite  downward  trend  in 
productivity  as  the  organization  becomes  less  democratic. 
Workers  tend  to  disassociate  themselves  -from  the  mission  in 
less  democratic  organizations  because  personal  growth  and 
stimulation  are  encouraged  less.  Even  considering  that  the 
two  lowest  squadrons  were  actually  more  democratic  than 
autocratic,  it  was  obvious  that  they  performed  more  life 
autocratic  squadrons  when  compared  with  higher  rated 
organizations.  And  it  affected  both  productivity  and 
mot i vat i on . 

In  more  democratic  organizations,  leaders  are  less 
inclined  toward  the  six  prescribed  roles  as  a  result  of  both 
a  more  bal anced  leadership  style  and  more  par t i c i nat i ve 
leadership  philosophy.  Since  there  is  less  MMU  in  a  more 
Democratic  organization,  there  is  also  less  overt  display  of 
t  :  i  r  c  If-  requirements  and  very  likely  less  model  inq  bv  the 
.•  cbor  d  i  nates  of  that  behavior.  However,  subordinate 


•/at  ion  overall  appears  high. 

h  similar  trend  exists  when  comoarina  the  re) at  1  ye 
id  of  initiating  structure  to  consideration  behaviors. 

I  it  ,j  cases,  commanders  exhibited  more  3t, 0  than 


droNR.  I  here  was  more  emphasis  on  defining  the  leader' 


r  li  i  e  and 


structuring  the  ei.pectations  o+  members  than 


regard  for  the  ort  ^  nd  wel  1-beinq  of  the  aroun  members. 

However,  the  two  behaviors  were  more  closely  paralleled  in 
more  productive  squadrons. 

Subordinates  in  less  productive  squadrons  noted  that 
leaders  displayed  one  leadership  style  or  the  other  t .  , 
greater  extent.  The  four  squadrons  that  displayed  Qrev+pr 
consi der at i on  behaviors  were  also  lower  producing  squadrons. 
It  was  also  noted  that  from  squadron  to  squadron,  in  the  tor- 
producing  organizations,  the  range  between  the  di f f eren.  ps 
was  relatively  equal,  while  there  was  a  sooradic  variance  i* 
the  low  producing  squadrons. 

It  can  be  concluded,  then.  that  a  more  tiemocrnt  i  r 
erivironment  generates  greater  productivity.  Also,  a  more 
balanced  leadership  style  is  necessary.  However,  a  slight  1\ 
greaser  amount  of  structure  initiation  results  in  qr  e<«  ‘ 
productivity.  There  is  a  higher  degree  of  correl at  1  on 

between  Mrlt.  end  title,  when  LSAconb  is  hiqher,  suggesting  th.«t 
r  n<  is  i  tier  at  i  on  bt-fidviur  s  are  more  readily  imitated  h 
sLu.ordi  nates  than  are  more  test  oriented  leadershir  ef  to>  t- - 

t  eader  s  f'er  sona!  Uual  it  ie-j 

if:->  i  tdJH  -v  personal  qualities  also  imn-v  ' 
pr  oduc  t  i  vi  t  v.  Leader  s  who  have  a  positive  cel  •  rnant 
spar!  i  rn  r  ecisco  output.  Additionally,  wtien  subor  d  m<- »  «-•  - 


perceive  a  positive  self-concept  in  the  leader,  they  do. 


?  n 

fact,  tend  to  imitate  the  leader's  motivation  to  manaqe. 

The  leader's  self-esteem,  that  is,  the  determinant 
of  the  individual's  self-respect  and  self-worth,  contributes 
the  most  to  an  environment  that  results  in  higher 
productivity.  It  is  also  the  most  strongly  held  asset  as 
determined  by  the  leader. 

Closely  linked  is  sel f-conf idence,  the  reliance  of 
the  leader  on  passive  or  nonpassive  leadership  techniques  to 
cope  with  leadership  problems.  Although  there  is  greater 
variance  in  this  variable,  commanders  of  higher  producing 
squadrons  had  greater  self-confidence. 

Finally,  personal  competence,  how  well  a  leader  uses 
power  in  directing  subordinates,  follows  closely.  It  was 
this  variable  that  had  the  lowest  scores  as  reported  by  the 
i  ommanrier s. 

Very  similar  results  were  reported  bv  subordinates. 
F.l  toouq.-i  they  qave  generally  lower  scores.  hiqh  producing 
■qt-adrons  had  commanders  with  higher  subordi  nate-percei  ved 
personal  qualities. 

The  direction  above  or  below  the  mean  of  the 
pert  option  rather  than  the  strenqth  of  the  perceived  scores 
tri-i-s  provide  some  more  important  information.  1+  a  commander 
.*  ti  reports  high  LFQ,  but  the  subordinate  percei  ves  it  as 
belw w  war  -*qe,  then  the  .nUitente  in  the  morale  and  attitude 
1  h*  s(,  sulonlhuit-s  is  less  than  miqht  be  predicted.  I''e  o 
:  distortion  in  perception,  a  disconnect  that  must  be  dealt 


with  if  the  leader/fol  lower  relationship)  is  to  contribute  to 
and  not  detract  from  organizational  performance. 

Fewer  than  one  third  of  the  squadrons  e::oer  1  enc  ec1 
such  distortion  between  each  of  the  three  leader  qualities. 
However,  majority  of  the  significant  distortions  we' e  in  the 
bottom  two  Prod  quartiles.  Three  of  the  bottom  f  ■-•uo 

reported  the  most  distortion  m  each  of  the  variables. (See 
graphs  9,  10,  and  11.) 

It  is  true,  then,  that  the  commander's  inner 
personality  has  an  impact  on  subordinate  performance.  E<ut 
is  is  also  true  that  the  leader  cannot  rel v  sol  el v  on  his  or 
her  awn  judgment.  A  leader  must  ensure  that  this  level  ni¬ 
sei  f- worth  is  accurately  communicated  throuoh  i nterpersona l 
relationships.  Accurate  perception  ot  high  self-worth 

results  in  better  subordinate  performance  and  enhanced 
imitative  behavior. 

Subordinate  Locus  of  Control 

buDordinate  locus  ot  control  Cut.  C  i  is  the  d^tree  to 
which  i  -  r  i  n  d  i  ndual  T  i  a  s  i  1  eaf  i  ut  beliefs  about  tbe  r,  f  t*'!1 
to  wf ticft  the/  personally  can  control  their  own  ad  ion1- 
we!  1  is  environmental  events.  fhat  is,  dees  what  t  h*-  .  do 

ma^e  a  difference’  It  is  a  measurement  ot  their  per  c -r  f  i  •  ■ 
of  -A  l  1  1  versus  1  ucd  as  wel  1  as  to  what  level  the/  >  ep-  '  * 
e.-  ternal  ^  e »  n  f  or  semen  t  tor  the  actions  they  do. 


It  the  subordinate  perceives  reward  or  reinforcement 
as  not  completely  contingent  upon  their  own  behavior 
(external  control),  i.e.,  under  the  control  of  others  or  the 
result  of  fate,  there  is  less  learning  and  less 
sel f -perpetuated  motivation  to  perform.  Unlike  the  original 
hypothesis,  there  is  less  likelihood  of  modeling  in  those 
with  internal  control ,  not  more. 

It  was  shown  that  in  squadrons  with  lower 
producti vi ty ,  subordinates  required  more  external 
reinforcement.  The  assumption  is  that  there  is  less 
satisfaction  in  individual  performance  when  organizational 
performance  is  failing.  When  organi zat i onal  performance  is 
failing,  less  recognition  is  achieved. 

A  leader  must  be  aware  of  each  subordinate's  locus 
of  control  Although  there  is  no  significant  correlation 
between  SLC  and  productivity,  SLC  plays  a  major  role  in  the 
general  attitude  of  goal  accomplishment.  When  subordinates 
perceive  that  their  efforts  are  not  singularly  responsible 
for  the  outcome,  there  is  a  greater  potential  for  the 
subordinate  to  assume  a  less  aggressive  attitude  toward 
work.  Subordinates  with  a  more  external  motivation  require 
more  supervision  and  can  actually  detract  from  the  leader's 


Motivation  to  Manage 


Final i/,  motivation  to  manage,  or  the  predisposition 
toward  specific  leadership  roles,  evaluates  the  positive  or 
negative  regard  with  which  the  individual  accomplishes 
certain  tasks  as  a  leader  or  manager. 

Commanders  scored  considerably  higher  overall  than 
subordinates.  This  might  be  expected  as  most  commanders  are 
mere  seasoned  bureaucratic  managers  and  have  been  somewhat 
"molded"  to  these  role  pr escr i pt i ons.  The  subordinates  are 
considerably  younger  and  less  experienced.  Few  have  beer- 
managers  or  supervisors  in  large  organisations.  They  still 
remain  idealistic  and  have  not  yet  formulated  their 
management  and  leadership  strategies. 

The  trend  was  generally  (but  not  consistently! 
higher  for  MMi_  and  lower  for  MM0  in  lower  producing 
squadrons.  Commanders  apparently  can  deviate  greater  from 
-  expected  management  functions  when  productivity  is  high. 

The  averal 1  MM  trends  are  less  than  anticipated, 
with  the  correlation  between  MML  and  MM,,  lower  than 
predicted.  it  is  an  important  side  note,  however,  that 
lower  MMb  resulted  in  a  significantly  higher  external  locus 
of  control.  Subordinates  are  less  inclined  to  assume 

specific  management  roles  when  they  perceive  less  cord  red 
o  .  -  f  t  fie-  cj  i  t  c ome . 
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Although  neither  MMi_  or  MMS  contributed  to  the 
overall  prediction  equation  o-f  productivity.  they  each 
contribute  to  the  equation  at  the  two  extremes  o-f  the 
productivity  quartiles. 

Implications  for  Further  Research 

In  any  elaborate  research  effort,  more  questions 
frequently  arise  than  are  answered.  Such  is  the  case  in 
this  research,  offering  a  fruitful  area  for  additional 
study.  Just  a  sampling  of  questions  that  have  arisen  for 
which  no  answers  were  provided  follow.  Further  examination 
of  these  issues  might  help  even  better  define  the  process  of 
leadership  and  its  impact  on  motivation  and  organijational 
ef f ecti veness. 

1.  Is  there  an  influential  relationship  between  a 
leader's  total  personality  and  success?  Other  than  the 
three  described  here,  what  are  these  personality  factors'1 

How  does  distorted  perception  al ter 
organi zat : oral  effectiveness?  Do  the  reported  correlations 
lifter  over  time'?  Specifically,  as  psychological  and  job 
maturity  grow,  do  these  perceptions  change0 

? .  if  a  leader  knew  there  was  a  disconnect  between 
lSA  a no  ShL ,  would  he  or  she  chanqe°  How  might  they  best 
at  lest  thgt  change"? 

4.  What  is  the  level  of  self-worth  of  the 
subordinates'  How  does  it  affect  the  organization0 
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5.  It  a  leader  assumes  command  a*  a  falte*  > ng 


organisation,  how  does  St  relate  to  the  ''inter  i  h-ri 


en  v  i  ronment"'''  Is  greater  immediate  StIB  dictated  hv  la.h 


product 1 vi ty' 


How  should  leadership  styles  change  a: 


productivity  changes'7 


6.  How  could  actual  rewards  (social  exchange;  m.1 


credits  given  by  the  leader  to  the  subordinates  be  measured  ’ 


7.  Uihat  is  the  actual  level  ot  i  nterpersuu! 


on.  l.e.,  liling,  between  subordinate  and  leader 


Does  a  greeter  tiling  facilitate  model  i  no'*  Does  it  imr 


or  decrease  d  t  st  or  t  i  on  in  the  perception  of 


goal  1 1 1  es"' 


b.  Does  the  commander  s  locus  ot  coni  r  til  a  t  »  <  * 


leadership  st,le"'  Ur  gam  z  at  l  onal  i  harat  ter  ut  k  %  ’ 


H .  is  there  definite  t  r  end  in  mo  t  i  -u 


mar  i  age  as  !  r-a  ier  s  mature  m  tt.eir  current  iot  ‘  l  <  •.  < 
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ihi-i  s  Ldn  De  rio  doubt  that  the  leader  sh  in  * 


is  a  driving  influence  in  or  q«»r.  i  ir  at  l  onal  e  4  1  et  t  i  -.  ei  • 


prcdurt  int,.  But  leaders  i  annot  directly  i  of  1  nen< 


success.  between  ttie  leader  and  t  tie  enr  rt^ni  •  i-,  < 


ot  l  nt  Er  vi  iii  in]  var  latiles  that  mediate  the  p^ut  e*-  a. . 
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ORGANIZATIONAL  CHARACTERISTICS  AND  LEADERSHIP 
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